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WHO WRITES WHAT? 


WE DO! 


How often do you run into a problem with prospects who “just don’t know” when 
they will want to retire? 


A survey of some 3,000 business and professional men by Northwestern National 
Life reveals that three out of four have no fixed ideas about retirement, but want 
to remain useful as long as possible. 


NWNL’s Elective Income Endowment is tailor-made for these ‘‘“undecideds” because 
it does not freeze the retirement date. The Elective Income Endowment provides 
$1,000 of life insurance for each $10 of monthly income at the normal maturity 
dates of 60 or 65. But, it also enables the insured to take an earlier maturity or to 
continue the contract as much as 10 years after normal maturity —in which case 
substantially greater benefits accrue. For example: 





EIE @ Age 60—Non-Par EIE @ Age 65—Non-Par 


Retire’t Mo. Life Income Retire’t Mo. Life Income 








Age (120 Mos. Cert.) Age (120 Mos. Cert.) 
60 $100 65 $100 | 
63 126.20 68 124.30 
67 169.00 72 163.00 
70 207.70 75 197.30 


(Above results are guaranteed) 


Issued ages 0 to 55, Par or Non-Par. Premiums may be discounted at 212%, and 
family income and other riders may be added. But most important of all to most 
clients, the buyer — personally and tax-wise — does not have to decide now at what 
age he will retire. 


For full details contact the nearest agency of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage sewice 
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. CHARLES G. KEEHNER 
ta r f 3 San Francisco, a Life Member 
; . of the Million Dollar Round 
i Table, has been a consecutive 
: weekly producer and also de- 
: livered $20,000 or more a 
er oO rmers month for over 30 years, has 
. “ sold more than $1,000,000 
. annually for 13 years, and 
IN A © fey been one of our 100 top 
producers for 24 years. He 
has placed more than 
$30,000,000 of ordinary in 


the Massachusetts Mutucl since 
red as he joined the Company in1924. 


La " | GEORGE H. SCHUMACHER 
‘ Cleveland, a Massachusetts 
7 7 —= : Mutual man since 1919, is a 


Life Member of the Million 








z Dollar Round Table. He has 

COMBINED RECORD 4 ae been a consecutive weekly 

4 ’ producer for over 20 years, 

: has delivered $20,000 or 

Massachusetts Mutual Service 138 Years more every month for 27 

Per Man 27 Years J * years, and has sold over 

$19,000,000 of Massachu- 
Consecutive Weekly Production 94 Years : setts Mutual protection. 


Per Man 19 Years 


$20,000 or more sold monthly 97 Years : 
Per Man 19 Year 4 SS D. SER : 
” — Mattoon, Illinois, operates in 
4 an almost exclusively rural 
Among 100 Top Producers 60 Years : " area. He has delivered over 
Per Man 12 Your $5,000,000 of insurance since 
; he became a Massachusetts 
Mutual man in 1929, has been 
Massachusetts Mutual Ordinary Sold $89,852,645 3 : a consecutive weekly pro- 
Per Man $17,970,529 or J ducer more than 23 years, 
Per Man per Year $ 646,421 a ee and has delivered $20,000 
re or more every month for 4 
years. In 1953 he wrote 130 


SSS ee WW - » cases for $511,000. 


A. JACK NUSSBAUM 
Milwaukee, Life Member of 
the Million Dollar Round 
Table, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Life 
Underwriters and a popular 
- speaker at insurance meet- 
H ° h id h ’ " : ings, joined the Massachu- 
ere s the evidence that: setts Mutual in 1929. He has 
I _ delivered $20,000 or more 
Life insurance selling is a career business. r each month for 18 years, has 
been one of our 100 top 
Life insurance is sold every week in every ' = producers for 22 years, and 
year, peace or war, boom or depression. pre msgs snip socoogaal 

y in our Company. 








Massachusetts Mutual is a great company 
for career underwriters. MEYER i. BALSCR 
Atlanta, a Life Member of 
the Million Dollar Round 
Table, has sold over 
4 $22,000,000 of Massachu- 
j : setts Mutual insurance, an 
fo average of $1,000,000 a 
Massachusetts Mutual , a se 
. q Company in 1932. He has 
Life Insurance Company | — been a consecutive weekly 
i ; : producer more than 21 years, 
Springfield, Massachusetts * and has delivered $20,000 
or more monthly and also 
been one of our 100 top pro- 


ducers for the past 18 years, 
THE POLICYHOLDER’S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








$220 Million 
has been added! 


Our 1954 record... again 

in outstanding insurance of nearly 
one quarter billion dollars. . . 

no group or industrial . . . 

is continued proof of the 
soundness of our agency system, 
based on the conviction 

that the most important individual 
in the life insurance business 


is the man who makes the sale. 








Lhe Friendly 
FIRANIKILEN FLAIR tY8tRaxce 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over a Billion Seven Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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- li 
life sales |" 
- ting ” of In millions (000,000 omitted) . Chang 


: TOTAL INSURANCE rom 
excitement Month 1952 1953 1954 1953-1954 Colon 


lum 
January 4 $2,354 $2,584 ee 
Whenever American United Life’s 2,240 2,662 2,779 Conti 
representatives gather for training, mn 2,562 3,389 3,424 Frank 
regional or field club meetings, you 2,646 3,246 3,183 Gulf } 
will find an undercurrent of excite- M 2,909 3,121 3,286 Jeffer 
ment present, a feeling of high mo- 2,674 3,223 3,138 Kanss 
rale—the thrill of teamwork accom- 2,913 2,919 Life a 
plishment. This highly satisfactory 2,387 2,851 44 J Life I 
situation is the result of complete September 2,989 2.757 ’ , Linco 
understanding between home office October 2,738 2,870 / Monu' 
and the field. November 2,594 3,038 Natio 
As far as American United is concerned, no one ae Phila: 
group has a corner on brains. The secret of sales Total 11 months. $27,932 $32,430 $40,793 Trave 
success lies in the exchange of sales ideas; in letting December 3,460 3,735 
these sales ideals trickle up from the field and filter 
down from the home office. Making “sales manage- $33,943* $39,488* 
ment” a two-way street builds better sales tools, better 
men and better business. TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
And this philosophy accounts for the tingle of ex- $1,653 $1,720 
citement: all of us may take credit for the record- ’ 
breaking volume of good business each succeeding year s 2,183 
sees added to American United Life’s books. Rye 
Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 1,693 2,112 
1,683 1,970 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY one A 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. ’ : 


1/828 1924 
Indianapolis, Indiana 1,682 : 








’ 





Total 11 months. $18,195 $21,253 
1,963 2,215 
$21,788*  $25,307* 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
$458 
543 








September 

October 
November 
- A fast growing, progressive company. ie 
+ A definite plan for advancement. Total 11 months. $5,536 
. Anew and modern contract. December 451 

. A liberal financing plan. 

- A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NQA winners. TOTAL GROUP SALES 


. A bonus of $550.00 for receivin $201 
C. L. U. designation. f 264 


266 
367 
} 638 
i. 484 
Write: G. Frank Clement 380 
482 

375 37: 

404 513 











Total 11 months. $4,201 $5,156 $12,124 
December 1,046 1,035 





$6,168* $7,675* 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than those stated as 
the yearly total due to the exclusion of credit life insurance 
INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. and year-end adjustments from the monthly figures. 
Roanoke 10, Virginia Paul C. Buford, President Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
and Instityte of Life Insurance. 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range Dec. 
on High Low 15, 1954 
a Aetne Tate Taeeramee Co. 2... sccccsesecses 156 OF 153% 
-1954 Colonial Life Insurance Co. ............... 91 59 91 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 107 70 92% 
10% Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.... 427 219 415 
4% Continental Assurance Co. ** ............. 102% 6142 100 
1% Franklin Life Insurance Co. ............. 85 40 821% 
—2% Gulf Life Insurance Co. ...............+..: 20% 21 2314 
5% Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.*... 94% 57% 838 
—3% Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 1015 645 1015 

8% Life and Casualty Insurance Co. .......... 33% 20% 27% 

3% Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ............ 100 6614 9% 

7% Lincoln National Life Insurance Co....... 340 193 325 

1% Monumental Life Insurance Co. .......... S4 52 84 

258% National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 7 ....... 77% «= 48% —«STB 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 77 33 wit) 
26% Travelers Insurance Company ............ 1790 S844 1715 
U, B. TABS TMSRPARCS CO. coins ccc ce cvccscvee 130 60 130 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ........... 61 28 61 
* Adjusted for 33%4% stock dividend. 
** Adjusted for 2 for 1 split. : 
+ Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
4% 
: 
0 

5% new directors | a E 

a Michael J. Diglio, named Pacific Mutual's “most 

2% Bankers National (N. J.): Wheeler McMillen, edi- outstanding newcomer of 1953” when he won - 

oe tor-in-chief of Farm Journal and editorial director Big Tree Top-Star honors in his first 11 months 

/0 ae 5 33 
8% of Town Journal. - in the field, says— 
14% Equitable (New York): Walter Klem, senior vice- 

6% president and actuary. “Training is the key word in my story: training 
Manufacturers Life (Canada): J. Maitland Macin- that began on the day of my induction, has kept 
tosh, member of the firm of Macdonald and Macin- pace with my field effort, and gives me not just 
_ barristers and George L. Holmes, vice-presi- selling know-how alone, but faith, conviction and 

ent. : 
. , ; , enthusiasm as well. 
“5 Ohio State Life: Derrol R. Johnson, vice-president ; : 
2% @ and treasurer of BANCOHIO Corporation. “Most important, | know that no matter how high 
_% Old Line Life (Wisc.): Wm. A. Jahn, president, | may climb production-wise, there will always be 

0% Inland Steel Products Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. more Pacific Mutual training available to help 

a Provident Mutual (Pa.): Henry W. Gadsen, vice- me mount still higher.” 

1% president and director of production and engineer- 

= ing of the Sharp & Dohme division of Merck & Co. 

4 Inc. ® ie 

1% The Travelers (Conn.): H. M. Horner, president, beter hate} 

United Aircraft Corporation. ee ee ee ee 
\ | { 
— Mutual 

738 sales by states 7 agen hapeptoae 

° LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

wil , 
i Ne Mexico showed the greatest rate of increase HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

24% in ordinary life insurance sales in October with 

a Nevada second and Florida third, it is reported by the ot ths 
—19% Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which ae 
= has analyzed October sales by states and leading cities. 2 
1.356% Countrywide, ordinary business increased 9% in Octo- 
Re: ber, compared with October, 1953, while New Mexico 
lsof ff sales gained 51%, Nevada 38% and Florida 22%. 
For the first ten months, Arizona led, with an increase 
of 20% from a year ago, North Dakota being second, up 
rated as a = 
surance Among the large cities, Los Angeles showed the LIFE—ACCI DENT & HEALTH 
; reatest rate of increase for October, with a gain of 
ociation 5 e RETIREMENT PLANS—GROUP 


23%. Detroit was next, with purchases up 6%. 
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They re all winners 


ALL Connecticut Mutual contracts have low net cost. 


ALL have the same high quality features, the same 


flexibility, the same dividend treatment. 


Surplus writers who offer Connecticut Mutual serv- 
ice gain the flexibility of being able to offer their 
clients at low cost the type of contract which best fits 
their clients’ needs. No matter which contract you 
recommend, you know your client is getting a 
“best buy.” 


All CM contracts are winners. 













The 


Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 














Changes Making Connecticut Mutual an 
even Better Buy 
PREMIUMS REDUCED x 


On Ordinary Life, Life Paid-Up at 85, 
Graded Premium Ordinary Life and all 
Term policies issued after November 1, 
1954. Not special policies — no special 
underwriting requirements. 


DIVIDENDS INCREASED 


Upward adjustment in dividend scale on 
all premium-paying plans with substantial 
increases at the higher ages means 
even lower cost. This is our 7th dividend 
increase in 12 years. . . all benefiting both 
old and new policyholders. 


INTEREST RATES INCREASED 


More for the beneficiary, with interest on 
optional settlements increased to 3.3%. 
Interest on dividend accumulations 
increased to 3.15%. 


Call CM’s Nearest General Agent 
for Complete Details. 
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the editors’ corner 














*kk As is true of all lines, life insurance is experiencing 
increasing competition. This increasing competition pre- 
sents one face in the issuance and promotion of special 
policies. There are sincere men who have taken stands 
on both sides of the controversy and there is much to 
be said for both positions and some criticisms which can 
be made of each stand. Some of the issues raised by 
Competition on Cost are considered in the editorial on 
page 13. 


xxx The assets of all United States legal reserve life 
insurance companies were estimated to amount to $84.2 
billion at the close of last year. This was an increase 
of $5.7 billion during the year. However the companies 
invested some $207 million more than the net increase 
in their assets during the year. This tremendous in- 
vestment was spread throughout the private economy 
ina variety of forms. A description of Life Insurance 
Investments in 1954 along with supporting tables is 
given on page 19. Because of the immensity and com- 
plexity of the subject, it is impossible to present the 
whole picture in this issue. A second and concluding 
installment will, therefore, appear in our February issue. 


*kx There are literally thousands of technical changes 
in the revised Federal income tax law. A lack of famil- 
larity with them may result in a loss either because of 
an overpayment or because not meeting some require- 
ment may result in an assessment with possible penalties. 
On page 25 is a New Tax Law Quiz along with the 
answers which may help the reader take note of some 
of the important changes in the law. 


**k* The life insurance industry has developed a variety 
of contracts which are of particular value to a small or 
medium sized business. They include provisions for 


stock redemptions, and for employee benefits, debt 
surance, key man insurance and business purchase 
For a number of reasons one or more of 


insurance. 
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these programs are a good investment for a business. 
A brief description of some of the ways Life /nsurance 
Serves Business may be found on page 27. 


*k* The problem of an expanding volume of active 
and inactive records is facing many insurance com- 
panies as their operations continue to grow. business 
and legal considerations require that these data be 
preserved in an accessible and accurate manner yet the 
cost of such storage must be kept at a minimum. For 
this reason, some companies are adopting Open Shelf 
Filing as the most efficient and economical solution to 
the problem. A review of its advantages and capabili- 
ties is given in the article on page 37. 


*x**k With increased automation of office, the problem 
of feeding information into the giant calculators takes 
on an increasing importance. The transfer of informa- 
tion from a document to punch cards or other modern 
media is expensive, time consuming and can be a source 
of errors. The article on page 45 describes a technique 
for bridging this gap between document and machine 
record automatically. It is called the analyzing reader 
Character Sensing technique and utilizes an amazing 
machine which can read printed matter. 


*x*xk Health insurance is a forward bastion in the con- 
tinuing war between those who hold that the highest 
welfare of mankind lies in man’s own freedom, initiative 
and responsibility and those who believe that man’s 
welfare must come from the state. It has been the sub- 
ject of some justifiable criticism and more which has 
been without cause and clear understanding. However 
the loss of the freedom of a man to order his insurance 
affairs as he himself sees fit, would be a long step to- 
ward the total loss of freedom and the submergence of 
man’s individuality. This Philosophy of Health Insur- 
ance is expressed in the article on page 51. 




















Service Is Important . . . 


Behind 


Monumental stands more than a written 


every policy issued by 


contract. There is financial stability, a 
carefully selected field force trained in the 
ideal of service, and the experience gained 
in ninety-seven years of sound life under- 
writing. To our policyholders, we say— 


“Service to you is important to us.” 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





CHARTERED 
1858 


Home Office Charles & Chase Streets + 


Baltimore 
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SPRINGries een G. 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 
American Republic Insurance Co. ....Birmingham, Ala. 
National Life Savings Insurance Co. ...... Decatur, Ala. 
Physicians National Life Ins. Co. ....Birmingham, Ala. 
United Security Life Insurance Co. ...Birmingham, Ala. 
Valley Health Insurance Co., Inc. ........ Decatur, Ala. 
Admitted 
Cavalier Lafe Insurance Co. 2.2.0.2 .0006 Baltimore, Md. 
General Assurance Corporation ............ Atlanta, Ga, 


Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Co. .. Hammond, Ind, 
Independence Life & Accident Ins. Co. .. Louisville, Ky, 


ARIZONA ‘ Licensed 
Life Assurance Co. of North America .... Phoenix, Ariz, 
Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company ....... Baltimore, Md. 


Federal Life & Casualty Company ..Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mercantile Security Life Insurance Co. ...Dallas, Texas 
Southland Life Insurance Company ...... Dallas, Texas 
Universe Life Insurance Company ...Carson City, Ney. 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ..Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ARKANSAS Admitted 

The Central National Life Ins. Co. .......... Omaha, Nebr. 

Hospital and Medical Ins. Co. ....... ,..ot. Louis, Mo. 

National Security Life and Casualty Co...Dallas, Texas 
COLORADO Licensed 

Frowara Life Tnsisfance Ca. oc iisccicccicss Denver, Colo. 
FLORIDA Admitted 

Republic National Life Ins. Co. ......... Dallas, Texas 

Examined 

National Standard Ins. Co. ....3....0s008 Orlando, Fila. 
GEORGIA Admitted ‘ 

First Pyramid Life Ins. Co. of America ..Little Rock, Ark. 

National Burial Insurance Company ........ Memphis, Tenn. 

National Equity Life Insurance Co. ...... Little Rock, Ark. 

United Home Life Insurance Co. ......... Indianapolis, Ind. 

Washington Life Insurance Company ........ Lafayette, La. 
INDIANA Admitted 

Amalgamated Labor Life Ins. Co. ............ Chicago, Ill. 
MAINE Admitted 

Bankers National Life Ins. Co. ............ Montclair, N. J. 
MARYLAND Admitted 

National Home Life Assurance Co. ......... St. Louis, Mo. 

Protective Life Insurance Company ...... Birmingham, Ala. 

Republic National Life Insurance Co. ........ Dallas, Texas 
MICHIGAN Licensed 

First National Life Insurance Co. ........... Detroit, Mich. 
MINNESOTA Admitted 

Amalgamated Labor Life Ins. Co. ............ Chicago, IIl. 
MISSOURI Admitted 

Bankers Security Life Ins. Co. ...... Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Chicago Metropolitan Mutual Assur. Co. ...... Chicago, Ill. 

George Washington Life Insurance Co. ..Charleston, W. Va. 

Old Equity Life Insurance Company ............ Gary, Ind. 

Reinsured 

Jefferson Central Life Insurance Co. ....Jefferson City, Mo. 

Old Reliable Atlas Life Society ............ Springfield, Mo. 
MONTANA Admitted 

Gnratitee Trust Lite fis: Co... w.o..0.c se cces Chicago, IIl. 
NEBRASKA Licensed 

Protective Life Insurance Go. ...... 6... s.00000 Omaha, Neb. 
NEVADA Admitted 

Reliance National Life Ins. Co. ...... Salt Lake City, Utah 
NEW JERSEY Admitted ¢ 

Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif. ....... Los Angeles, Calif. 
NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 

Merchants Life Insurance Co. ............. Asheville, N. C. 
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Examined 


Security Life and Trust Co. ......... Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Winston Mutual Life Ins. Co. ....... Winston-Salem, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Central National Life Ins. Co. ..........0060% Omaha, Nebr. 

Pyramid Life Insurance Co. ............ Kansas Ctiy, Kan. 
OHIO Admitted 


The First Slovak Wreath of the Free Eagle, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
OKLAHOMA Admitted 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
San Antonio, Texas 


Ly Sah eene Chicago, Il. 





Examined 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co. ......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Cuna Mutual Ins. Society ..................Madison, Wisc. 
Life Insurance Co. of Alabama .............. Gadsden, Ala. 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. ..............4 Allentown, Pa. 
| 
TEXAS Licensed | 
Educators Investment Life Ins. Co. ....Fort Worth, Texas 
Admitted | 
Bankers Security Life Ins. Co. ...... Oklahoma City, Okla. | 
Continental Western Life Ins. Co. .............. Reno, Nev. | 
Reinsured 
Sexas’ Home: Lite tas. Go. on... .oicccccesae Houston, Texas | 
Dissolved 
pomersots ity EAle TOBAGO. io. 5 ic cicsc se cces Dallas, Texas | 
UTAH Licensed | 
Reliance National Life Ins. Co. ...... Salt Lake City, Utah | 
VERMONT Admitted 
Puritan Life Insurance Co. ............... Providence, R. I. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 


Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
San Antonio, Texas 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
Amalgamated Labor Life Ins. Co. ............ Chicago, Ill. 
Hospital and Medical Insurance Co. ........ St. Louis, Mo. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Liberty National Life Ins. Co. .......... Birmingham, Ala. 
WYOMING Admitted 
Wabash Life Insurance Company ......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
HAWAII Admitted 
Patriot Lite Insurance Co. .........0.0....% New York, N. Y. 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 
need Beneht Lite Tas. Cai. ....06occccusccecs Omaha, Neb. 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
Admitted 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. .......... Binghamton, N. Y. 
ONTARIO Admitted 
Holland Life Insurance Society Ltd. ...Amsterdam, Holland 


conventions ahead 


FEBRUARY 
7-9 Health and Accident Underwriters Conference Medical 
Forum, annual, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
24-25 Midwestern Mortgage Conference, annual, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 
MARCH 


28-29 Southwestern Mortgage Clinic, annual, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 
31-April | Southern Mortgage Clinic, annual, The Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham. 


APRIL 


28-29 Indiana Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Turkey Run 
State Park. 
29-30 Indiana Leaders Club, annual, Turkey Run State Park. 
MAY 
2- 3 Eastern Mortgage Conference, annual, Hotel Commodore, 


New York. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


New Pension Trust Policy 
Offers Unusual Flexibility 


In this new policy you may have insurance 
protection and retirement income in any 
desired proportion. Each benefit stands separately 
although in the same policy. 


A “‘stop-and-go”’ feature makes this policy 
of particular interest to the buyer. 
The plan is provided at a very low cost. Cash value 
is 90% of reserve the first year; 95% the second; 
and 100% the third. Annual dividends. 


**Redistribution’’ commission scale. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 








United Services 
LYfe Insurance 











16285 EYE STREET. NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON Ss. DoD. Cc. 


¥ 


OUR COMPANY 
PROVIDES LIFE INSURANCE 


exclusively for 


OFFICERS AND FORMER OFFICERS 


OF THE U. S. UNIFORMED SERVICES 
AND MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES 











FIGHT POLIO! 





The Nationa! Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
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COMPETTTION 


ON COST 


ATELY life insurance men have been operating 

in an atmosphere of increasing competition. Of 

course there is competition of the usual and im- 
portant kind from products and services outside our 
business, but we are referring particularly to competi- 
tion from other life insurance men. 

The usual type of life insurance competition arouses 
little excitement. Because of increasing keenness of 
competition, companies have brought out special policies. 
It is possible that action on termination dividends stems 
somewhat from competition. There has also been “price 
advertising” of specials. 


Pro and Con 


People involved in the controversy on both sides take 
sincere stands, 

In favor of specials there may be made the point that 
in many fields if a man buys more of a given product 
he pays a lower unit price; why not in life insurance? 
Some people also point out that in certain cases it is 
likely that the small buyer of insurance receives some 
favoritism now in allocating cost. On the other hand, 
opponents of specials point to the fact that price ad- 
vantage with specials has practically entirely been 
allowed only with ordinary life policies, and not with 
limited pay and endowment forms, despite the fact that 
these are often issued in amounts of more than $5,000, 
$10,000, etc. They also say that in some cases, at least, 
allowance is made indirectly for savings in expense re- 
sulting from larger policies even without special rates. 
They also say that increasing competition could cause 
higher and higher minimum policies, with no end in 
sight, that special policies destroy the idea of mutuality, 
tend to reduce contact between the life insurance com- 
panies and the public at large, and that it is conceivable 
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that concentration on specials could lead to inbalance 
in claims if too much insurance should be sold to a 
relatively few buyers. 

What probably brought the situation into the news 
most sharply recently was the advertising by a few 
companies directly to the public of life insurance on a 
cost basis, and also the hearing held by the New York 
State Department on the subject of specials. Some feel 
that life insurance advertising when directed to the 
public should stick to institutional lines, that it should 
endeavor to promote the principle of life insurance and 
the agent, and that benefits to the company results from 
association with an ad which creates a favorable impres- 
sion with the public. The advocates of this view nat- 
urally approve of advertising based on health and similar 
public welfare themes. It is probably safe to say that 
most advertising has been of this kind, at least insofar 
as advertising which the public regularly sees is con- 
cerned. What, then, of ads that sell not the industry, 
nor the company, nor the agent, but the policy ? 


Price Advertising 


Advertising which appeals directly to price conscious- 
ness is charged by its opponents as appealing to the 
public on the primary basis of cost, while de-emphasiz- 
ing other factors of importance to the insured. Some 
of these factors, of course, are the quality of the com- 
pany, the quality of the agent, proper arrangement of 
the insured’s program, and policy provisions. 

It seems to us that careful thought to the problem 
will reveal considerable to be said for both positions, and 
some criticisms which can be made of each stand. 

For a number of years agents, particularly of com- 
panies with a relatively high cost, have cultivated the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPETITION ON COST—Continued 


idea of the equality of cost among companies. This idea 
is a questionable one, to say the least, and pressing this 
viewpoint could only lead eventually to reaction from 
companies whose low cost is an asset in which they take 
pride. It is evident, too, that if other factors are equal, 
a company is entitled to make known the fact that it 
shows up well in competitive cost. After all, a difference 
of several dollars per year in average annual net cost 
per $1,000, when applied to a large policy means a very 
considerable difference in expenditure over the lifetime 
of the contract. It would be as much a disservice to the 
policyholder to imply that this difference in cost does 
not exist at all as to imply that it is the only factor he 
need take into consideration when buying a policy. 

Some of the reasons advanced for going slow on cost 
advertising to the public may be summarized as the lack 
of technical knowledge on the part of the public as to 
what really constitutes cost, the tendency to induce the 
public to overlook other important factors such as 
service and policy provisions, and the suggestion that 
price advertising may lead to price war. Without trying 
to decide the question as yet, let us examine these three 
objections a little more closely. 


What Price Consists Of 


First, the public cannot be said really to understand 
what price consists of in life insurance. A good many 
people have grasped sufficiently the idea that projec- 
tions of cost such as are usually used for illustrative 
purposes and which are based on current dividend scales 
are only for illustration purposes and are not guaran- 
teed. Are these any more valid than the record of the 
experience of policies issued ten or twenty years ago 
such as we call “dividend histories?” Should costs of 
contracts be compared on a “continuing” or “surrender” 
basis? Is the man who is not a prime risk, but who can 
get insurance standard in company A while he is rated 
in company B, a person capable of deciding the matter 
of cost on the usual basis that are presented to him? 
These and other factors of cost are matters of differences 
of opinion within the industry. Cost is determinable, 


and comparable, but probably most laymen would be 
somewhat confused if they really tried to understand all 
that is involved. 

Isn’t it true that the policyholder who has an insur- 
ance plan fitted to him, and who is provided with the 
policy best for him is best served? The policyholder who 
gets good advice and good protection at a reasonable 
price has bought a bargain. The agent who has done 
the work and performs a service for such a policyholder 
is morally entitled to his commission. It is unfair for 
an agent of another company to come in after a policy 
is sold under these circumstances and convince, or at- 
tempt to convince, the prospect he has made a bad deal 
and should buy in some other company simply because 
of lower cost. The laborer is entitled to his hire. 


Matter of Ethics 


Ethically, it makes no difference whether the policy 
has actually been delivered or not—the work has been 
done and the service performed. The sharpshooting 
agent who will try to “switch” a contract (whether 
delivered or not) when another man has done the work 
is doing the business of life insurance no good. In harm- 
ing all life underwriters he is harming himself. 

On the other hand, until a prospect has made a real 
decision to buy, legitimate competition is a good thing. 
Cost is a factor in competition. The agent for a com- 
pany where costs are medium can offer greater service, 
perhaps, and in some cases more skilled advice or more 
experience to the policyholder than do poorly equipped 
agents—if there are such—in a low-cost company. A 
good many of the agents for medium-cost companies are 
so successful in selling themselves and their company 
that cost is rarely a consideration in the purchase. 


‘Certainly this is a better way of doing business than 


cultivating the conviction that life insurance costs the 
same in all companies. The well-trained agent who is 
offering both service and low cost has an even better 
deal to offer a prospect. 

We think it probable that an atmosphere in the busi- 
ness where the prospect’s needs are the first concern of 
underwriters will continue to be the rule, rather than 
the exception. And cost, kept in its proper place, will 
continue to be a factor in legitimate competition. 











EXPRESSWAY BUILT IV OUR HOME OFFICE ~ 


--- for applications, that is! We think our Department of Agents’ 
* Service is a “first’’ in the life insurance industry. Separate from 
the Agency and Underwriting Departments, and directly under 
the president, this new department will handle all correspond- 
ence surrounding applicants and the issuance of their policies. 
Yes, our agents will have the quickest and best issuing service 
available. Do you want to put your business on this thorough- 


fare? Write us! 


Wary UV. Wade, rresident 






INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 




















California 
Kentucky 
New Mexico 

West Virginia 


GENERAL 


Delaware 


AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas + 
* Florida + 

Maryland 
Pennsylvania + 


Arizona * 


Georgia * Illinois + Indiana + 


Lovisiana Michigan Missouri °* 


Tennessee * Texas * Virginia + 
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HECK the opportunities for a 


General Agencies available .. . 


write Robert W. Staton, Director of Agencies 





Two Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company executives were 
elected to offices in the Connecticut 
Institute for the Blind at the insti- 
tute’s annual meeting. George W. 
Skilton, comptroller, has been 
chosen secretary and auditor for the 
Institute and Allerton C. Hickmott, 
a vice president of the insurance 
firm, was elected as a member of 
the Institute’s executive committee. 


S. J. Hay, president, Great Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, has been elected to the board 
of trustees at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. He has been a 
member of the SMU executive com- 
mittee for several years. 


The first of a new type of “‘busi- 
ness minded” electronic brain has 
been put into operation in the offices 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Technically 
called an “electronic data processing 
machine, type 650,” it is number one 
of more than four hundred scheduled 
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UCCESSFUL selling career with a 


EADER in low cost protection 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Frunded (05 — 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive - Chicago 6, Illinois 





for delivery within the next two 
years by the International Business 
Machines Corporation. 

Within an hour after the machine 
was delivered it was hard at work 
testing a new system for the calcula- 
tion of commissions involving more 
than seven thousand John Hancock 
agents around the country. It is 
anticipated the machine will simulta- 
neously accumulate in its “memory” 
accounting totals for each of the 
forty-eight states, subdivided ~ by 
type of policy involved. Previous 
procedures were far less stream- 
lined. In a further display of versa- 
tility the machine actually “studied” 
the facts pertaining to each policy to 
decide whether or not a commission 
is payable. Prior to this time such 
decisions were made by the more 
fallible human brain. 

In recognition of Pearl Harbor 
Day, war veterans of the company 
honored forty-seven members of the 
company who have donated a gallon 
or more of blood to the Red Cross 
Blood Bank. Six Hancock people 
who have given two or more gallons 
of blood were singled out for special 
honors. They are George A. Dodge, 
Mark Skiffington, Elmer F. Whelan, 


Samuel G. Smyth, Lillian French, 
and George F. Bettencourt. 


Our current 42-billion-dollar 
budget for national defense amounts 
to an insurance premium of about 
four per cent on one trillion dollars, 
the estimated value of the physical 
assets of the United States. This is 
less than the insurance rate on a 
typical new automobile, says the 
family economics bureau of North- 
western National Life 
Company. 


Insurance 
ee e e 


Dwight L. Clarke, former presi- 
dent of Occidental of California and 
still a member of its board of direc- 
tors, has been reappointed as a mem- 
ber of the Community Redevelop- 
ment Agency in Los Angeles by 
Mayor Norris Poulson. The Agency 
is a group formed by the city char- 
ter to purchase slum areas, clear 
them and then sell them to private 
enterprise for redevelopment accord- 
ing to the city’s master plan of de- 
velopment. 
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Bankers Life, lowa 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Bankers Life, Neb. .......... 7/ 1/54 7/ 1/55 Revised 

Bankers Mutual, Illinois ...... 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Bankers National, N. J. ....... 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Bankers Union, Colo. ........ 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/56 Continued 
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College Life, Indiana 9/ 1/51 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Columbus Mutual 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/56 Increased 
Confederation, Canada 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/56 Increased 
Connecticut Mutual 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/56 Increased 
Constitution Life, Calif. ...... 1/ 1/53 1/ 1/56 Continued 
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Continental American 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Continental Assurance 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/56 Increased 

Cooperative, Canada 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Country Life, Illinois 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Crown Life, Canada 7/ 1/53 7/ 1/55 Continued 
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Dominion Life, Canada 7/ 1/54 7/ 1/55 Increased 
Empire Life, Canada 1/ 1/53 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Empire State Mutual 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Equitable Society, N. Y. ..... 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/56 Increased 
Equitable Life, Iowa 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/56 Increased 
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Farm Bureau, Missouri 1/ 1/52 1/56 Continued 
Farm Bureau Life, Mich. ..... 7/ 1/53 1/55 Continued 
Federal Life, Illinois ......... 1/ 1/48 1/56 Continued 
Fidelity Life, Canada 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Fidelity Life & Dis., Colo. 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/56 Continued 
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Fidelity Mutual, Pa. ......... 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/56 Increased 
First Pyramid, Ark. ......... 1/ 1/53 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Gibraltar of Amer., Texas .... 4/ 1/54 4/ 1/55 Revised 
Girard Life. Texas .......:.- 7/ 1/52 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Girardian, Texas 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/56 First 
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Golden State Mutual 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Grange Mutual, Idaho 7/ 1/47 7/ 1/56 Continued 
Great Northwest, Wash. ...... 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Great Southern, Texas 7/ 1/52 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Guaranty Income 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/56 Continued 
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Guaranty Union, California ... 1/ 1/51 7/ 1/55 Continued 
Guardian Life (2), N. Y...... 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/56 Continued 
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Hoosier Farm Bureau, Ind. . 





Imperial, Canada ............ 
Independent Life, Md. ....... 
Industrielle, Canada .......... 
ee Se ee ree 
Jefferson Standard, N.C. ..... 








John Hancock Mutual ....... 
Kentucky Home Mutual ...... 
Lafayette Life, Ind. .......... 
Liberty L. & A., Mich. ....... 
Life Ins. Corp. of Alberta .... 









Life Ins. Corp. of Am., Utah .. 
Lincoln Mutual, Neb. ........ 
Lincoln National, Ind. ........ 
Loyal Protective, Mass. ....... 
Manhattan Life, N. Y......... 


Manhattan Mutual, Kans. ..... 
Manufacturers Life, Canada .. 
Marmame. Flalifax: .......060.. 
Massachusetts Mutual ........ 
Midland Mutual ............. 


Ministers L. & C. Union ...... 
Monarch Life, Canada ....... 
Monarch Life, Mass. ........ 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. ........ 
Mutual Ben. Society, Md. ... 





Mutual Life, Canada ........ 
Mutual Savings, Missouri .... 
Mutual Service, Minnesota ... 
National Bankers, Texas ..... 
National Educators .......... 


National Equity, Arkansas ... 
National Fidelity, Mo. ....... 
National Guardian, Wis. ..... 
National Life, Canada ....... 
National Life, Vermont ...... 








National Life of Am., S. D. .. 
National Reserve, Kans. ...... 
New England Mutual (2) .... 
New York Life, N. Y. ....... 
N. Y. Savings Banks ........ 


North American, Canada ..... 
North Central, Minnesota .... 
Northern Life, Canada ....... 
Northern Life, Wash. ........ 
Northwestern Mutual, Wisc. . . 
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7——1955 Interest Rates on— 

Effective Date 7—Installments—, 

Company From To Accumulated With- Not With- 

3 Scale is: Dividends drawable drawable 
Ohio National 1/ 1/55 1/56 Increased d 2.50 3.00 
Ohio State Life 1/55 1/56 Revised i 2.50 3.00 
Old Line Life, Wisconsin .... 1/54 1/56 Continued . 3.00 3.00 
Pacific Mutual, Calif. ........ 1/55 1/56 Increased d 3.00 3.00 
Pan-American Life, La. ...... 1/54 1/56 Continued J 3.00 3.00 


5 eee 1/55 1/56 Increased 
NE PEE), AEN Oss, ic. /0,0-0 9,4; 10.000.0 1/48 i 1/35 Continued 
Pioneer Mutual, N. D. ....... / 1/48 1/56 Continued 
UE a / 1/54 1/56 Continued 
Presbyterian Ministers 1/48 1/56 Continued 


Protective Life, Ala. ......... / 1/49 5/ 1/35 Continued 
Provident Mutual, Pa. ....... 1/54 1/56 Continued 
Republic National, Texas 8/ 1/49 1/55 Continued 
Rural Life, Texas  Ufsa 1/56 Continued 
La Sauvegarde, Canada 1/49 1/55 Continued 


Security Benefit Life 1/52 1/56 Continued 
Security Life & Trust 1/48 1/55 Continued 
Security Mutual, Nebr. ....... 1/48 1/55 Continued 
Shenandoah Life, Va. ........ 1/49 1/56 Continued 
Sovereign Life, Canada 1/51 1/56 Continued 


Standard Ins. Co., Ore. ...... 1/54 1/56 Continued 
ee errr a 1/53 / 1/56 Continued 
State Mutual, Mass. ......... 1/53 1/56 Continued 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity 1/54 1/56 Continued 
Teachers Protective, Pa. ...... 1/54 1/56 Continued 


Union Central, Ohio 1/54 1/56 Continued 
Union Mutual, Maine 1/55 1/56 Increased 
United American, Colorado .. 4/ 1/48 1/55 Continued 
Victory Life, Kans. .......... 2/ 1/49 ' 1/56 Continued 
Victory Mutual, Ill. .......... 1/ 1/50 1/56 Continued 


West Coast Life, Calif. ....... 1/ 1/53 / 1/56 Continued 
Western National, Texas ..... 2/10/53 2/10/56 Continued 
Wisconsin Life 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/56 Continued 
World Insurance, Neb. ....... 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/56 Continued 


Fraternal 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans 1/50 1/ 1/56 Continued 
B’hood Loco. F’men & Eng. .. 1/54 1/ 1/56 Continued 
B’hood Railroad Trainmen ... 1/51 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Gleaner Life, Michigan 1/54 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Ind. Order of Foresters 1/53 1/ 1/56 Continued 


Lutheran Brotherhood 1/53 7/ 1/55 Continued 
The Maccabees, Michigan .... 1/55 1/ 1/56 Increased 
Modern Woodmen of America / 1/55 1/ 1/56 Increased 
Polish National Alliance / 1/54 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Praetorians, Texas / 1/54 4/ 1/55 Continued 


Royal Neighbors of America .. / 1/52 4/ 1/56 Continued 
Woodmen Circle, Sup. Forest . 1/51 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Unity Life & Accident / 1/51 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Western Bohemian, Iowa / 1/50 1/ 1/56 Continued 
Woman’s Benefit Assoc., Mich. 1/52 7/ 1/55 Continued 


Woodmen of The World, Colo. / 1/54 7/ 1/56 Continued 
Woodmen of The World, Nebr. 1/52 7/ 1/55 Continued 
Women’s Cath. Ord. Foresters / 1/48 1/ 1/736 Continued 
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Assessment 
Picts Like, TM... 2. ene. / 1/48 1/ 1/56 Continued 
(a) Guaranteed Rate 
(1) Company pays rate earned on Assets. 
(2) Company pays termination dividend for first time beginning 1/1/55. 
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T IS estimated that on December 
31, 1954 the assets of all United 
States legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies amounted to $84.2 
billion, an increase of $5.7 billion 
during the year. Holdings of bonds, 
mortgages, and stocks all showed an 
increase. Mortgages amounted to 
$25.8 billion and accounted for 31% 
of total assets. Bonds were esti- 
mated to total $46.5 billion at the end 
of the year and represent 55% of 
total assets. Industrial bonds were 
estimated at $17.1 billion, approxi- 
mately 37% of all bonds held by the 
companies. Public utility bonds were 
estimated at $13.7 billion, and rail- 
road bonds at $3.8 billion. U. S. 
Government securities, which at the 
close of the war represented 46% 
of total assets, were estimated at $8.9 
billion and accounted for somewhat 
less than 11% of total assets. 
Statistics on assets for all U. S. 
life companies for the years 1951 
through 1953, together with the 
1954 year-end estimates, are shown 
in Table 1. 


Same General Outlines 


In general the pattern of life in- 
surance investment in 1954 reveals 
the same outlines as in 1953. Dis- 
posal of U. S. Government securities 
to provide funds for investment in 
residential mortgages and business 
securities and mortgages continued 
during the year, and apparently in 
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somewhat larger volume than in 
1953. Thus for the eighth straight 
year since the end of the war, the 
life insurance business has empha- 
sized the needs of the private econ- 
omy in its investment operations. 
However, one interesting difference 
in the pattern developed last year. 
The life insurance companies added 
more than half a billion dollars to 
their holdings of state and municipal 
bonds. It is believed that these bonds 
are largely revenue issues for roads, 
bridges, and transportation gen- 
erally. Holdings of state and munic- 
ipal bonds declined in 1952 and in- 
creased by $145 million in 1953. 
Last year, as in all other years 
since the end of the war, the life in- 


~ 


JAMES J. O'LEARY 
Director of Investment Research 
Life Insurance Association of America 


surance companies invested more 
than their net increase in assets in 
the private economy. Net invest- 
ment in the private economy is 
estimated at $5.9 billion, or $207 mil- 
lion more than the net increase in 
the companies’ assets. Increases in 
mortgage investment, a large part of 
which reflects loans to finance newly 
constructed housing, amounted to 
$2.4 billion, and accounted for 41% 
of the increase in the industry’s total 
investment in the private economy. 
Within the category of mortgages, 
holdings of residential mortgages 
insured by the FHA or guaranteed 
by the VA increased by roughly one 
billion dollars. Additions to indus- 
trial bond holdings totaled $1.5 bil- 
lion, slightly more than one-half the 
increase in mortgages. Investment in 
public utility bonds increased by 
$823 million, and in railroad bonds 
by $182 million. 

The estimates reflect increases in 
both preferred and common stocks, 
but it should be kept in mind that all 
equity securities are valued at year- 
end market prices for statement pur- 
poses so that some of the apparent 
increase in holdings may be merely 
a markup in price. Small increases 
occurred in investment real estate. 
Policy loans and cash both increased 
nominally, roughly in step with the 
increase in assets. 

Table 2 shows the net increase in 
investment for 1952 and 1953, 
together with the estimates for 1954. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Me? Start Over?” 


Yes, some of Southland Life’s most 
successful agents have worked five or ten 
years in other fields. But whether the man 
who comes to Southland Life is young... 
or mature, he is associating himself 

with a company which will help him in 
every way to be successful. 

First, through training. Then, through 
friendly, interested supervision and help. 
Not off and on... but steadily. And of 
course, the proper financial backing without 
which nobody can do a good job. 
Interested? Then write Southland Life 

for full information. 


ASSETS OVER $170,000,000 § th] e 
Insurance in Force Over $900,000,000 ou an Serving | 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries ° Since 
Over $120,000,000 Life Insurance |Banw Company | 
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Table | 
Investments, By Classes, 1951-1954. All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies (millions of dollars) 
Estimated 
December 31, 1951 December 31, 1952 December 31, 1953 December 31, 1954 
Investment Amount % of Amount % of Amount % of Amount % of 
Class outstanding total outstanding total outstanding total outstanding total 
Bonds— 
U.S. Government .. $11,009 16.1 $10,252 14.0 $ 9,829 12.5 $ 8,925 10.6 
*St., Co. & Mun. .... 1,170 1.7 1,153 1.6 1,298 1.7 1,850 2.2 
**Canadian Govt. .... 1,463 2.2 1,342 1.8 1,254 1.6 1,100 1.3 
**Other For. Govt. .. 25 0 26 0 24 0 25 0 
Total government .. 13,667 20.0 12,773 17.4 12,405 15.8 11,900 141 
or errr 3,307 48 3,545 48 3,643 4.7 3,825 45 
Public utility ...... 11,235 16.5 11,953 16.3 12,827 16.3 13,650 16.2 
Industrial and Misc. 11,441 16.8 13,702 18.7 15,527 19.7 17,075 2().3 
39,650 58.1 41,974 S72 44,402 56.5 46,450 55.1 
Stocks— 
a eee 122 2 144 Pr 136 2 150 Z 
Public utility ...... 724 1.0 841 1.1 947 1.2 1,200 14 
RRR aca schemes Lao 2.0 1,461 2.0 1,490 1.9 1,650 0 
2,221 3.2 2,446 3.3 2,573 3.3 3,000 36 
Mortgages— id 
WS oeatakcueaces 1,527 22 1,705 23 1,886 2.4 2,050 2 
SPUN Boas wdennnded 17,787 26.1 19,546 26.7 © 21,436 27.3 23,700 28.2 
19,314 28.3 21,251 29.0 23,322 29.7 25,750 30.6 
je 2 ee 1,631 2.4 1,903 2.6 2,020 2.6 2,300 27 
Policy loans & premium 
DOU iixa.ctiswannsnes 2,590 3.8 2,713 3.7 2,914 37 3,100 3.7 
nr eee ee 1,096 1.6 1,146 1.6 1,215 1.5 1,250 1.5 
ECS BONEES okcacaek os 1,776 2.6 1,942 2.6 2,087 27 2,350 28 
Total assets .......... $68,278 100.0 $73,375 100.0 $78,533 100.0 $84,200 100.0 


*Includes turnpike revenue bonds. 
**Includes all political subdivisions. 
Source: Institute of Life Insurance. 


Acquisitions of New 
Investments in 1954 

Table 3 shows acquisitions of new 
investments during the years 1952 
and 1953, together with estimates 


for 1954. 


It is estimated that total acquisi- 
tions of new investments amounted 
to $17 billion, an increase of $3 bil- 
lion over the corresponding volume 
in 1953. The Government and pri- 
vate sectors both shared in this ad- 
vance. Acquisitions of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities reversed the 
downward trend of 1953, 
$770 million to a total of $4.3 billion, 
but it should be kept in mind that 
the major part of the acquisition of 
U. S. Government securities were 
short-term securities in which pur- 
chases were made primarily to mect 
forward commitments. Acquisitions 
of other Government securities ag- 


gregated $975 million. 


Turning to the private economy, 
acquisitions of new mortgage loans 
totaled more than $5 billion and ac- 
counted for almost 45% of the com- 
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panies’ entire new investment in the 
private economy. Of these, $3 bil- 
lion were government-insured or 
guaranteed mortgages. Acquisitions 
of industrial bonds amounted to $3.2 
billion, the only investment class to 
fall below the volume of the previous 
year. New investments in public 
utility bonds amounted to $1.5 bil- 
lion while acquisitions of stocks 
totaled $550 million. About $650 
million of policy loans were made 
by the companies and $350 million 
of new real estate was acquired. 

Net increases in holdings gen- 
erally fell short of acquisitions, due 
to the sale, amortization and re- 
demption of investments during the 
year. In the private economy, where 
investment holdings have been in- 
creasing regularly since the end of 
the war, the ratio of acquisitions to 
the net increase in holdings has 
tended to rise. Last year’s acquisi- 
tions in the private economy are 
estimated to amount to about two 
times the corresponding net increase 
in investments, the highest ratio 
since the end of the war. 

An increase in the turnover of 
investment funds may result from 
many causes, but two are likely to be 
uppermost in the minds of most life 
company financial officers. One is the 
growth in the amount of mortgages 
and loans set up on a regular repay- 
ment basis, and the other is a rise in 
refunding due to declining interest 
rates. The increasing turnover re- 
flected in the portfolios of the insur- 
ance companies over the last several 
years may be attributed primarily to 
mortgage amortization and bond 
sinking funds and serial maturities. 
The companies and most of their 
borrowers are convinced that period- 
ical loan redemption strengthens the 
financial condition of borrowers and 
lenders alike. The decline in interest 
rates since June 1953 has not as yet 
produced large-scale redemption of 
life company investment, although it 
is evident from government statistics 
that some increase in refunding oc- 
curred in 1954. 

Net investment earnings of all 
United States life insurance com- 
panies in 1954 are estimated at 
roughly $2.7 billion, an increase of 
$227 million over the net earnings 
reported in 1953. The net rate of 
investment earnings before taxes is 
estimated at 3.45%, up 9 basis points 

(Continued on the next page) 
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then followed it! 


in the American Pattern 


of PLANNED ACTION* 


HENRY FORD is often referred to as “the 
man who put America on wheels.” One of the 
biggest factors in his success was that he de- 


termined a course of PLANNED ACTION and 


You can be a pace setter today—if you are a man ready and qualified for 
General Agent responsibility. National Reserve Life, operating in the vast 
and rich region west of the Mississippi, is setting new expansion goals this 
year. We offer you unlimited opportunity for a worth while and profitable 
career with our one hundred and sixty million dollar company. Contact us 
immediately for complete information without obligation. All exchanges of 


mutual information will be held confidential. 
now and write us today. . 


Take, "PLANNED ACTION" 


. be a pace setter with National Reserve Life... 


Strong as the Strongest—Enduring as Rushmore! 


H. ©. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board oo 
m. © e Boor Za 
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Table 2 


Net Increase in Investments, 1952-1954 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


Investment Class 
Railroad bonds 
Public utility bonds 
Industrial & Misc. bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgage 
Real estate 
Policy loans & premium notes 


loans 


Total private 
U. S. Government securities 
Other government securities 


Total government securities 
Cash and other assets 


Increase in assets 


(millions of dollars) 

Estimated 

1952 1953 1954 

$ 238 $ 98 $ 182 

718 874 823 

2,261 1,825 1,548 

225 127 427 

1,937 2,071 2,428 

272 117 280 

123 186 
5,773 5,874 
-757 . ~904 
-137 55 399 
-894 505 
216 298 


5,097 


5,667 


Table 3 


Acquisitions of Investments, 1952-1954 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


Investment Class 
Railroad bonds 
Public utility bonds 
Industrial & Misc. bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgage loans 
Real estate 
Policy loans & premium 


Total private 
U. S. Govt. securities .... 
Other Govt. securities ... 


Total Govt. securities .. 
Total acquisitions 


(millions of dollars) 
Estimated 
1952 1953 1954 Net Change 
$ 358 $ 207 $ 325 $ 118 
1,092 1,235 1,500 265 
3,738 3,190 3,175 -15 
207 254 550 296 
3,978 4,345 5,100 755 
335 205 350 145 


504 579 650 71 


10,212 10,015 11,650 1,635 
4,283 3,555 4,325 770 

290 383 592 
1,362 
2,997 


4,573 
14,785 


3,938 
13,953 


Note: Includes $275 million 234 percent Treasury Investment Series B bonds of 
1975-80, acquired in exchange for other Treasury bonds in the Spring of 1952. 
Source: Institute of Life Insurance. 
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from 1953. The rate after taxes is 
estimated at 3.23%. Statistics for 
the years 1950 through 1953 together 
with the estimates for 1954 are 
shown in Table 4. 

As is well known, national mone- 
tary policy since June, 1953 has 
placed emphasis on low interest rates 
as a stimulus to business and con- 
struction. The ability of the life 
insurance companies to increase their 
rate of net investment income during 
the year is a tribute to the fine work 
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Life Insurance in Force 
OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Table 4 


Net Investment Earnings and the Ratio of Earnings to Assets— 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
(millions of dollars) 


Investment Earnings 
(Less Expenses) 


Before After 

Federal Federal 

income income 
Year taxes taxes 
1950 $1,852 $1,780 
1951 2,036 1,911 
1952 2,232 2,093 
1953 2,463 2,306 
1954* 2,690 2,520 


Rate of Investment Earnings 


Before 
Federal Federal 
income income After Federal 
taxes taxes income taxes 
$ 72 3.09% 2.97% 
125 3.18 2.98 
140 3.28 3.07 
156 3.36 3.15 
170 3.45 3.23 


*Estimated by the Life Insurance Association of America. 


Source: Institute of Life Insurance. 


of the companies’ mortgage and in- 
vestment departments. The gain re- 
flects in part the large volume of 
mortgage acquisitions, and in part 
the takedown of forward commit- 
menfs negotiated prior to the change 
in government monetary policy last 
year, as well as the decline in hold- 
ings of low-yielding U. S. Govern- 
ment securities. 

It cannot be emphasized too often 
that the rate of investment earnings 
of the life insurance companies is 
an important factor in determining 
the net cost of insurance to policy- 
holders. In 1953 a number of com- 
panies increased the scale of their 
dividend payments to policyholders 
primarily to reflect the increase 
in the rate of investment earnings. 
Last year more increases were made, 
many of them for substantial 
amounts. Dividend payments to 
policyholders by all U. S. companies 
in 1954 are estimated at $900 million 
as compared with $854 million in 


1953 and $766 million in 1952. 


Valuation of Securities 


The valuation of securities for 
statement purposes is an important 
factor affecting investment policy 
in many companies, In 1951 the in- 
surance commissioners required the 
life companies to establish reserves 
against their security holdings and 
then instructed the technical staff 
of their valuation committee to work 
out with the industry a program for 
stabilizing the valuation of bonds not 
eligible for amortization. In 1953, 
after almost two years of research 
by the technical staff and the in- 
dustry, it was agreed that with the 
substantial reserves then accumu- 
lated most bonds not in default 


should be amortized for statement 
purposes. To implement this system 
a series of tests were adopted to 
screen off the few “fringe” bonds 
considered to be bordering on de- 
fault, with such bonds to continue 
on a market value basis for state- 
ment purposes. It is the hope of 
both the companies and the com- 
missioners that these tests will re- 
quire a minimum of revision as long 
as they remain in use, and that they 
will not create a large volume of 
unamortizable bonds in periods of 
economic stress. A valuation system 
which will operate equally well in 
good times and in bad is the logical 
goal of all the research and study 
of the past several years. The stabi- 
lization of asset values for statement 
purposes and the accumulation of 
reserves offer excellent prospects of 
reaching this goal. 

During 1954 the joint committee 
on valuation of assets of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
developed a plan for stabilizing secu- 
rities still carried at year-end mar- 
ket prices for statement purposes. 
In general the plan contemplated 
stabilizing preferred stocks and 
bonds failing to pass the amortization 
tests by reflecting each year only one- 
fifth of the change in market value 
during the year. Bonds in default 
and non-dividend-paying preferrecs 
would continue to be carried at year- 
end market prices. These proposals 
received widespread support from 
the companies, and the chairman of 
the joint committee therefore under- 
took to discuss them with the chair- 
man and the executive secretary o/ 
the commissioners’ committee 01! 
valuation of securities. The executive 
secretary advised the commissioners 
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that while he favored stabilization of 
such securities he believed that cost 
should be used rather than the one- 
fiith proposal. For securities already 
held by the companies, the last year- 
end statement value prior to the 
adoption of the program would be 
used as cost. 

The industry representatives made 
it clear that they were not authorized 
to support the use of cost, and it was 
pointed out that enabling legislation 
might be required in some states. 
However, it was the consensus that 
the executive secretary’s proposals 
constituted a worth-while forward 
step, and he was asked by the com- 
missioners to put his proposals in 
writing for their consideration. A 
few weeks later, when it became 
apparent that the commissioners 
could not properly appraise such far- 
reaching proposals in the time re- 
maining before their December meet- 
ing, the instructions were broadened 
to include a detailed study of the 
whole valuation and reserve ques- 
tion as it applied to life insurance 
companies. The industry has offered 
the executive secretary its coopera- 
tion in this study, which it is hoped 
will be completed early this year. 


Common Stocks 


Common stocks continue to pose 
major problems from the valuation 
standpoint. The joint committee of 
the industry is divided on the issue 
of stabilization, and a canvas of the 
views of the industry indicated much 
the same division of opinion. Far- 
reaching questions of investment pol- 
icy and philosophy are involved in 
the valuation problem, particularly 
as it pertains to common stocks. It 
will take time and study to reconcile 
the differing viewpoints on common 
stocks evident in both the industry 
and in regulatory circles. 

In the meantime progress is being 
made in simplifying and improving 
the present valuation resolutions. At 
their December meeting the commis- 
sioners amended the 1954 valuation 
proposals by eliminating the provi- 
sion that only half the net capital 
losses incurred during the year may 
be deducted from the reserve. This 
provision was adopted in 1951 in an 
effort to accelerate the accumula- 
tion of reserves. While the compa- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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nies have concurred in the need for 
building up reserves as rapidly as 
possible they have been concerned 
because of the financial risk to sur- 
plus involved in this particular 
method of acceleration. The new 
rule, which is effective for 1954 
statements, permits the companies to 
deduct 100% of net capital losses 
from the reserve provided the re- 
serve is not reduced thereby below 
20% of the statement value of test 
2 bonds, plus 4/20 of 1% of the 
statement value of bonds in the 1% 
maximum reserve class. 

Data on the sources and uses of 
funds in the capital market have 
been carried back to 1946, and a 
segregation has been made between 
the funds supplied by the banking 
system and the flow of savings into 
the market. Table 5 shows the data 
on an annual basis from 1946 
through 1953, with an estimate for 
1954. Figures in the table are on a 
net basis and account only for the 
funds required to clear the market 
of the increases in outstanding loans 
and investments. Turnover of secu- 
rities and funds within the market 
has been excluded. 

The net demands on the capital 
market have fluctuated widely since 
1947 but this is due in part to the 
fact that negative uses have appeared 


in some categories, particularly in 
1947 and 1948. Thus about $17.5 
billion of net financing was under- 
taken in 1947, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment retired debt in that year and 
thus in effect furnished $2.5 billion 
to the market. The real volume of 
market demand therefore was nearer 
$20 billion than $17.5 billion. Simi- 
larly in 1948 public debt retirement 
added $4 billion of new money to 
the market’s resources, which means 
that the real volume was nearly $21 
billion. The government was back in 
the market for new funds in 1949, 
but this was a recession year in 
which inventory loans declined 
sharply, and a small contraction in 
total volume occurred. The upward 
trend in demand for funds was re- 
sumed with the outbreak of the 
Korean War in 1950, and a postwar 
peak of $34.1 billion was reached in 
1952. The demand for funds has 
since subsided somewhat but con- 
tinues far above the pre-Korean 
level. 

The statistics indicate that the 
postwar period logically falls into 
two parts. Prior to Korea the treas- 
ury surplus, as noted above, supple- 
mented the savings flowing into the 
market which thus was able to meet 
the increasing capital requirements 
of the economy substantially without 
the use of bank funds. But with the 
outbreak of the Korean War the 


Table 5 


Sources and Use of Funds in the Capital Market, 1946-1954 
(billions of dollars) 


Sources 
Policy reserves, time de- 
posits, & savings & 
loan shares $9.4 $ 6.7 
Other institutional funds 6 -5 
Net personal savings 2.6 5.0 
Net corporate funds 4.7 1.9 
Net U. S. Govt. funds 3.6 3.4 
Net state & local funds a 4 
Other nonbank sources -3.6 a 
Total nonbank sources $ 8.2 $17.0 
Demand deposits 
adjusted $ 3.8 
Other demand deposits -5 
Federal Reserve funds -8 
Other bank funds -1.9 
Total bank sources 3 D 
Total sources $17.6 
Uses 
Mortgage loans 
All other loans 7.9 
Corporate issues : 4.3 
State & local issues F 8 
U. S. Governments -19.2  -2.5 
Total uses $-6.5 


1946 1947 


$ 7.5 
-21.0 
-9 
-.3 
$-14.7 
$-6.5 


$63 $7.1 


1948 


$57 $61 $58 

1.1 Dn sek 
2.2 
79 
Fa i ‘ 
J 6 7 8 9 : 5 


48 4.1 
% Je) 
2.8 


1112 
$19.5 


$-1. 


25 
$-28 
$16.7 


$ 7.3 
5.8 
iw 4 
2.0 
4.1 
$17.6 $16.7 $18.9 $28.3 $25.7 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 


$ 8.2 
oat 
3.6 
18 
37 


$11.7 $15.4 
i Wee 2.6 
6.0 : 7.7 
2A J 7 


40 1.6 


2.9 


20 3 


22 3 
$18.0 $18.9 $18.2 $28.0 


6 $ 2 $65 $60 $33 
Ge" os 9 17 
8 44 19 30 9 
a. 43.8 32 
$ 9 $94 $75 $61 
$18.9 $28.3 $25.7 $34.1 


$ 9.3 
5.6 
6.0 
2.0 
2.8 


$ 9.0 


$6.5 $10.1 
: 7.8 


9 124 
47 3.6 
2.5 2.7 
43 -5 


*Estimated by the Life Insurance Association of America. 
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government soon was operating at a 
deficit and became a major user of 
funds. Since the private economy 
also was seeking large amounts of 
capital at this time, the flow of sav- 
ings fell far short of requirements 
and large amounts of bank credit 
were drawn into the market. All 
told 20% of the funds flowing into 
business and government through 
the market from 1950 to 1953 have 
been bank funds. 


The 1954 estimates prepared by 
the investment research staff of the 
association suggest that a third 
period may now be in the making. 
Bank funds have been declining since 
1950 and last year the market was 
able to meet the requirements of 
both the private economy and _ the 
Federal government without any in- 
crease in bank funds. Although 1955 
may well present new demands 
which could once more draw sizeable 
amounts of bank credit into the mar- 
ket, it is interesting to note the in- 
creasing availability of savings in 
the market. Time deposits of com 
mercial banks are somewhat volatile, 
but in the case of other institutions 
the increases since 1950 have been 
steady and reflect gains that in all 
probability will be available to the 
market regularly for some time to 
come. Savings and loan associations, 
savings banks, and life insurance 
funds all reflect steady growth in 
sources of supply to the market. 


(To be Continued) 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 


THE TOTAL REAL ESTATE invest- 
ment of all U. S. life insurance com- 
panies rose to $2,205,000,000 during 
the first nine months of this year, an 
increase of $211,000,000 since the 
start of the year, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Acquisi- 
tions in the first nine months of the 
year were $252,000,000. 


This realty investment is now 
three times what it was eight years 
ago. Largest block of the properties 
held by the life companies is the $1, 
236,000,000 of commercial and in- 
dustrial real estate used for rental 
income. This is almost entirely the 
product of the past eight years. 
Rental housing accounts for some 


$456,000,000. 
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Ww (QUIZ 
: 


prepared by the American Institute of Accountants 


1. You found a bargain in a used 
truck. It had been driven only 500 
miles, and you expect it to last you 
some years. Under the new tax 
law, you can deduct your deprecia- 
tion much faster than under the old 
law. 

True [] 

False (] 

2. You’re proud of the fact your 17- 
year-old son got a summer job and 
earned $1,000. But you are sorry 
he can no longer be claimed as a 
dependent since his earnings total 
more than $600 for the year. 

True [] 

False [] 

3. You, your two brothers and your 
uncle have incorporated the family 
business. All of you would like to 
modernize your plant, but have 
hesitated to retain earnings to do so, 
because of the difficulty of proving 
the accumulation “reasonable” and 
because of the penalty tax levied if 
you did not succeed. Now under the 
new tax law, it will be easier to prove 
an accumulation reasonable. 

True [J 

False [] 

4. You and five other men formed a 
corporation in the fall of 1954 (after 
enactment of the new tax law). 
There were organizational expenses 
of $5,000 incurred prior to the date 
of the charter. Since their useful 
life cannot be precisely determined 
until such time as- the corporation 
may liquidate, these expenses cannot 
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be amortized for tax purposes by the 
corporation. 

True [1] 

False [J 

5. You are sole proprietor of your 
business, married and have one 
child; this year your business has 
a profit of $40,000. If you report as 





You have an extra month to file 
your 1954 personal tax return. But 
not for your business if it's a corpo- 
ration. And the extra month won't 
help individuals who merely wait that 
much longer to get started. 

There are literally thousands of 
technical changes in the revised law, 
and effective dates vary. If you aren't 
familiar with those that apply to you, 
both as a business man and as an 
individual taxpayer, you may be out 
of pocket, either by overpayment~or 
because you slipped up on some re- 
quirement and became liable for as- 
sessments, interest and possible pen- 
alties. 

Here's a little quiz game to help 
you take note of some of the impor- 
tant changes in the new law. Check 
each of these ten short statements 
True or False. Unless you're 100% 
perfect, you had better call on your 
tax adviser at once. (Perhaps you had 
better call on him anyway.) This quiz 
was prepared by the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, the national pro- 
fessional society of certified public 
accountants. 











an individual, making a joint return 
and taking three exemptions and the 
standard deduction, your profit 
(after tax of $13,036) will be $26,- 
964. After living expenses of $12,- 
220, you will have left $14,744. But 
now you can report as a corporation 


and have more money available than 
if you reported as an individual. 
True [] 

False (] 

6. Two years ago your business was 
good, but since that time conditions 
in your area have deteriorated. This 
year you will probably sustain some 
loss. Of course you can carry your 
loss back a year, but you just broke 
even last year. You. can also carry 
it forward, spreading the loss over 
five years. But there is no immedi- 
ate relief for you. 

True [] 

False [_] 

7. Your firm believes it could in- 
crease profits by adding a new line. 
But several years of research are 
needed to perfect the product. Your 
directors feel the business can’t af- 
ford the cost, since the expenses of 
research cannot be deducted from 
income before it is known whether 
the research is a success or failure. 
True [1] 

False [_] 

8. You are a bachelor. Your father 
died last year leaving your mother 
to be supported by you. You feel 
she would be happier staying on in 
her old home, rather than coming to 
live with you. But since you are 
single, you will be denied the tax 
benefits available to a “head of a 
household.” 

True [] 

False [] 


(Continued on the next page) 








Tax Law Quiz—Continued 


9. It has been an expensive year for 
you. You had some fancy dental 
work, your wife had an operation, 
Your 17-year-old daughter caught 
an infection, and your grade-school 
son suffered a complicated fracture 
of his arm. Altogether you paid med- 
ical, dental and hospital bills total- 
ing $10,000, and made an outlay of 
$500 for drugs and medicines. But 
fortunately you can deduct $9,700 of 
these expenses from your adjusted 
gross income of $20,000. 

True [] 

False [] 

10. One of your employees died 
this year leaving his wife with two 
small children to support. She has 
some income of her own and the firm 
will pay his full salary to her for this 
year and next. But her income after 
taxes will be lower for now she will 
be filing a separate return and not 
a joint one. 

True [J 

False [J 


Answers to Tax Quiz 


Note: The new tax provisions are 
explained here as they apply to tax- 
payers reporting for the calendar 
year on a cash basis. Those using a 
different fiscal year, or reporting on 
the accrual basis, should check the 
official instructions to see how they 
are affected. 

In all these answers it is assumed 
that transactions are made in good 
faith and no special circumstances 
exist which would alter the effect. 


1. False. The revised faster rates for 
depreciation apply only to new, not 
used, equipment. 

2. False. A child under 19, may be 
claimed as a dependent, regardless 
of his earnings, if you furnish more 
than half of his support. Your son 
too must file a return and may claim 
$600 exemption when he does so. 
3. True. The new law allows a cor- 
poration to accumulate up to $60,000 
of earnings (total for all years) 
without being exposed to the penalty. 
Then, if there is an unreasonable 
accumulation, the penalty will apply 
only to that part which is excessive. 
Furthermore, it is up to the Internal 
Revenue Service to prove that the 
amount is excessive. 
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4. False. The new tax law now 
allows such organizational expenses 
to be amortized over a period of not 
less than sixty months, beginning 
with the month in which the corpora- 
tion is first active in business. 

5. True. If you reported as a corpo- 
ration, as is now permitted, and drew 
a salary of $15,000 for which you 
filed a joint return with three ex- 
emptions and the standard deduc- 
tion, your individual tax would be 
$2,780, leaving you the same amount 
for living expenses, i.e., $12,220. 
Your profit of $40,000 less your 
salary of $15,000 leaves $25,000 on 
which the corporation tax would be 
only 30%, or $7,500. Thus, by re- 
porting as a corporation, you would 
have $17,500, or $3,000 more than 
if you reported as an individual. 
But if you elect to report as a corpo- 
ration you must do so every year 
from now on unless there is a 20% 
change in ownership of the business. 
Note also that earnings kept in the 
business may later be subject to 
income tax as dividends or capital 
gains. And remember, corporations 
must file by March 15. 

6. False. The revised law allows you 
to carry your loss back two years 
instead of one, and you can claim 
a cash refund of taxes you paid two 
years ago. : 

7. False. The new law permits the 
immediate write-off of research costs 
whether or not a patent is secured. 
8. False. The law has been liberal- 
ized and as long as you provide more 
than half your mother’s support and 
more than half the cost of maintain- 
ing her household, you can claim 
status as head of household even 
though she does not live under your 
roof, 


9. True. The maximum medical and 
dental deduction has been raised to 
$2,500 per exemption, up to a total 
of $10,000 for a head of household 
or on a joint return. But you can 
include your outlay for drugs and 
medicines only to the extent that it 
exceeds 1% of your adjusted gross 
income, and you must subtract 3% 
(formerly 5%) of your adjusted 
gross income from your dental, med- 
ical and hospital expenses, plus the 
includible drugs and medicines. So 
$300 of your bill for drugs and 
medicines can be counted, making 
$10,300 of medical expenses, of 
which $600 (3% of $20,000) is not 


deductible and $9,700 is deductible. 
10. False. A taxpayer left with a de- 
pendent child after death of husband 
or wife is considered married for 
the entire year of the death and may 
file a joint return for the year of the 
death. Furthermore, the survivor, if 
she remains unmarried and supports 
her children in her home, may con- 
tinue the privilege of income splitting 
for two years after the year of the 
death. This means she will be taxed 
at the rate which applies to half the 
sum of her total income, the same as 
on a joint return for husband and 
wife. Moreover, $5,000 of her de- 
ceased husband’s salary is classed as 
a death benefit and is tax-free. 


TIME TO TAKE STOCK 


THE GROWTH AND INCREASING 
cost of social welfare plans will create 
serious economic problems that re- 
quire careful review and analysis if 
we are to avoid an adverse effect 
on the nation’s economy, Louis \V. 
Dawson, president of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, told the 48th annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

As outgoing president of the asso- 
ciation, he warned that “the time has 
come for a careful review and analy- 
sis of our existing and proposed 
social welfare plans, to see where 
we stand now; what costs we are 
incurring now and in the future; 
whether we are unwittingly taking 
on commitments that a future gen- 
eration may be unwilling or unable 
to pay; and how such plans may 
affect other elements in the nation’s 
economy.” 


Four Points 


The MONY executive pointed out 
that (1) Social Security, as now 
being operated, postpones much of 
the cost, thereby placing a heavy 
burden on future generations; (2) 
if the plan were liquidated, the lia- 
bilities now existing under it would 
be $250,000,000,000; (3) Social 
Security taxes paid by employers 
and employees may later run as high 
as 11% of payroll, even if there are 
no further liberalizations; (4) re- 
serves are not dynamic as are life 
insurance company funds that earn 
interest in productive enterprises. 
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IFE insurance serves the 
small or medium sized _ busi- 
ness in many ways. Here, for 
example, is a partial list. 
Tax-free Stock Redemptions: 

A special tax saving opportunity 
is open to owners of small corpora- 
tions. Under ordinary circumstances, 
if profits earned by the corporations 
were used to redeem the owner’s 
stock, the amount received by the 
owner would be treated as fully 
taxable income. But if, on the death 
of the owner of a closely held cor- 
poration, the stock is a major portion 
of his estate, some or all of it can 
be redeemed on a favorable tax basis 
if redemption is made within a lim- 
ited period after his death. By virtue 
of this special provision the redemp- 
tion gives rise to capital gain or loss 
instead of to fully taxable income. 
The gain or loss will be the differ- 
ence between the value of the stock 
at the time of the owner’s death and 
its value at the time of redemption. 
In nearly every case, there will be 
little or no difference and the re- 
demption will give rise to neither 
gain or loss. The ultimate effect will 
be that the owner’s heirs can receive 
profits from the business without 
having to pay income tax on them. 

Life insurance taken out by the 
corporation on the owner’s life is 
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LIFE 
INSURANCE 
SERVES 
BUSINESS 


used in this situation. Through it, 
the corporation gets from the insur- 
ance company, without tax, the cash 
needed to redeem the stock within 
the limited period allowed in the 
law. 

Tax-free Employee Benefits: 

A fairly recent addition to the law 
grants an income tax exclusion to 
certain payments made by an em- 
ployer to beneficiaries named by em- 


EUGENE P. WALSH 
Editor of Query 
Published by the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters 


ployees. It applies when the pay- 
ment is made by an employer be- 
cause of the employee’s death. Up 
to $5,000 of the amount so paid can 
be excluded from the beneficiary’s 
income tax. The benefit applies 
whether the employer is a corpora- 
tion, partnership, or sole proprietor. 
The benefit need not be made avail- 
able to all employees. The employer 
can be as selective as he wants. For 
example, the corporation might con- 
tract to make the tax-free payment 
only to the beneficiaries of its presi- 
dent (and main stockholder), or to 
heneficiaries of employees related to 
principal stockholders. 

Life insurance taken out by the 
corporation on the life of employees 
who are given this tax-free benefit is 
used to supply the cash the corpora- 
tion will need to make the payments 
at the employee’s death. 

Debt Insurance: 

Capital needs of a small or medium 
sized corporation are sometimes sup- 
plied, in part, through loans made 
by the principal stockholders. From 
the tax point of view, the stock- 
holder is better off when he supplies 
the capital through loan rather than 
by a contribution to capital . . . the 
corporation will deduct the interest 
it pays on the loan; nothing could be 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WE'VE GONE BACK 
TO FUNDAMENTALS! 


(x + y)*+ (64) t—2x(x+y) + Vam—y'+ Vx 16-4 
but the easy way 
2 plus 2 still equals 4 


The Philadelphia Life Five Star Plan is really 
nothing new. Years ago, specializing in a few 
policies was a successful way of selling life 
insurance. Times may have changed since then, 
but the plan is still a successful selling technique. 
Our field organization has proven this over the 
past year by concentrating on these five plans. 
That this plan is a success is proven by our 
rapid growth. 


These Plans are 
G00D FOR YOU— 
BETTER FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


Write today for details. 


* 


* PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


William Elliott 
President Agency Vice-President 


Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 








Life Serves Business—Continued 


deducted if the capital was supplied 
via a capital contribution. But the 
loan method involves the risk that 
the stockholder may die before the 
corporation is ready to repay the 
loan. If he lived, the lender might 
have been willing to let the loan 
run. But, on his death, his executor 
may be bound to press for payment. 
Repayment might involve a severe 
financial strain on the corporation. 
To hedge against that risk the cor- 
poration will buy life insurance on 
the lender’s life. 


Unsecured Loans 


There is a corollary to this situa- 
tion. A corporation may make un- 
secured loans to stockholders or ofti- 
cers, or it might make a large sale 
to an individual on the installment 
plan. Life insurance can protect the 
corporation against the untimely 
death of the debtor. 

Key-Man Insurance: 


Very often the owner of a small 
business depends on a few men who 
are well-nigh indispensable to it. A 
typical example is the salesman who 
has developed a list of accounts 
whose orders are the life blood of 
the business. If one of these key- 
men dies, the business will suffer, 
and it may take a long time to re- 
cover. Key-man insurance is a kind 
of accident insurance against such an 
injury. The corporation, partner- 
ship, or sole proprietor will take out 
life insurance on the key-employee’s 
life. On the employee’s death, the 
business will receive, income-tax- 
free, a sum of money which will take 
the place of profits lost through the 
key-man’s death and pay for the ex- 
penses of replacing him. 

Business Purchase Insurance: 

One of the most important uses 
for life insurance is to fund business 
purchase agreements. These agree- 
ments are usually entered into by 
partners, by stockholders of closcly 
held corporations and by proprietors 
and employees of sole proprietor- 
ships. They operate when the owner 
or part owner dies. At that time, 
the surviving partners, stockholders, 
or employees are required to pur- 
chase the interest of the party who 
dies. These agreements accomplish 
a number of worthwhile objects. 
They enable the survivors to con- 
tinue the business without the inter- 
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ference of the deceased party’s 
family or his executors; they as- 
sure the deceased party’s family a 
fair price for his interest in the busi- 
ness—an interest, it should be noted, 
that might be very hard to sell to 
someone else; and they avoid ex- 
pensive estate-tax problems in valu- 
ing the interest of the deceased 
partner. 

But if a business purchase agree- 
ment is to be effective, cash to buy 
the deceased party’s interest must be 
readily available on his death. Life 
insurance, taken out by the corpora- 
tion, stockholders, partners, or em- 
ployees, or by a trust set up for the 
purpose, is the usual source of the 
cash. 

Group Insurance: 


Very few employees today are 
without group insurance. The usual 
arrangement is for an employer to 
take out a policy covering the lives 
of all his employees. On the death 
of any employee, the insurance com- 
pany pays a stated amount to the 
beneficiaries named by the employee. 
Usually, twenty-five employees is 
the minimum number for whom a 
policy will be issued. The employer 
gets a tax deduction for the pre- 
miums he pays. Benefits received by 
the beneficiaries are received tax- 
free. 


Many Other Reasons 


There are a number of reasons 
why life insurance is a good invest- 
ment for a business in addition to 
the reasons outlined above. The in- 
surance proceeds are received tax 
free. Dividends left with the com- 
pany are not subject to income tax. 
The contract ‘usually has an asset 
value while the insured lives and it 
appears on the balance sheet, en- 
hancing credit standing. Insurance 
can be readily borrowed on and in 
some situations it can be adapted 
to serve special purposes. For ex- 
ample, key-man insurance can be 
turned over to the key-man as a 
severance benefit when he reaches 
retirement age. Except for group 
insurance, premiums paid on insur- 
ance used in the ways described are 
not deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. That is only fair because the 
proceeds—which may far exceed the 


premiums paid—will be received tax 
free. 
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Old Line Life, and we want men 
to grow with us—agents, district 
Room for agents, general agents, right 

up the line. You'll have plenty 
of help to start: complete train- 


Aggressive ing .. . generous compensation 
| 


... the kind of contract you'll 























like... policies that can match 
A biti competition. For full details 
m i ious write today to Paul A. Parker, 


Agency Director, Dept. B-1. 
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In 1955 Great Decisions . 
Must Be Made 


At the beginning of 1954 we stated that business would i 
be good “for those who go after it.” During the year it ; 
was good for us, because we Great Southerners kept ever- é 
lastingly at our job of better serving a great people in a 
great section of our nation. é 

The year before us, as has every new year since man 4 

first began planning for the future, presents many chal- 
lenging problems. 
: We firmly believe those in authority, with the encour- 
is agement and support of loyal Americans in every walk of 
life, will find an answer to those problems to the benefit 
of all mankind. 

We of the Great Southern are determined that 1955 
shall be another year of achievement and growth. If it's 
keen, clean competition you want, come join us in a 
crusade to provide provident people with the surest means 

































































































to a financially independent future — legal reserve life 
insurance. 
Af jbl... 
President 
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CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & COMPANY 
mene  meeeanees 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
1106 William Oliver Bldg. 1027 Cadillac Tower 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 
R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Washington, D. C. Los Angeles, Calif. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








HARLEY WN. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
7620 North Rogers Avenue 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 
436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


154A Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
H Laddie Miler 
M. S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 
Franklin 2-4020 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 








INSURANCE BENEFITS 


AMERICAN FAMILIES will receive 
this year from their life insurance 
companies about $6,700,000,000 as 
either direct cash payments, or bor- 
rowings from policy values, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance estimates. 
In addition, policyholders will be 
credited through the reserves in their 
policies with approximately $4,200,- 
000,000 


Adding the cash payments and 
these credits to policyholders, the 
1954 total will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $11,000,000,000. This com- 
pares with a little more than $5,000,- 
000,000 just ten years ago. 

The extent to which American 
families have come to use life insur- 
ance for living needs is demonstrated 
by the fact that of the $11,000,000.- 
000 of payments and increased re- 
serves, only about one-fifth went to 
beneficiaries under death claims, 
four-fifths being either cash pay- 
ments to living policyholders or ad- 
ditional credits to the values they are 
building in their policies. : 


Aggregate of Payments 


The aggregate of benefit payments 
under life insurance policies and an- 
nuity contracts in the year will be 
approximately $5,000,000,000. Pay- 
ments to policyholders under acci- 
dent and sickness polictes issued by 
the life companies will account for 
another $1,200,000,000. More than 
$1,000,000,000 of these $6,200,000,- 
000 policy benefits will not be with- 
drawn by policyholders or bene- 
ficiaries, but will be left with the life 
insurance companies for future use. 


These $5,200,000,000 of beneiit 
cash payments, ‘however, reflect only 
a portion of the money use by policy- 
holder families, according to the |1- 
stitute. Some $850,000,000 will le 
withdrawn by policyholders and 
beneficiaries, however, from reserve 
funds previously set up by either 
policy proceeds or policy dividends. 
At the same time, $650,000,000 may 
be used by policy holders as new 
policy loans taken out during thie 
vear. These items add up to $6,700,- 
000,000 made available for cash use 
by policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
during the year. 
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THE LEGNIE 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


United States Court of Appeals for 
Tenth Circuit Holds Evidence of Dis- 
— Insurance Agent Admissible 
in Trial. 


Prior to August 28, 1952, the in- 
sured, one William Edward Willsey, 
desired to purchase some life insur- 
ance. After a call, the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America sent 
their staff manager, one Spendlove, 
to see the prospect. Spendlove went 
to the Willsey home and in the 
presence of both Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
sey talked about life insurance. Mr. 
Willsey, according to the testimony, 
told the insurance man that he had 
previously had an accident playing 
baseball by being struck upon the 
head and that after that time he had 
had dizzy spells, had consulted doc- 
tors and had been in the hospital. 
The insured further stated to the 
agent that he had more recently 
consulted a physician in connection 
with contemplated employment and 
had been passed by that physician 
with a favorable report. The agent 
then stated that everything was fine 
and he could write the policy. A 
$5,000 policy was written upon his 
life, with the usual double indemnity 
provision. 

On May 24, 1953, the insured was 
taking a bath in a bathroom and 
death either resulted from a severe 
bruise on the head or water in the 
lungs, or a combination of both, 
according to the testimony of wit- 
nesses and attendant doctors. 

The insurance company denied 
liability stating that a fraud had been 
perpetrated upon the company by 
the insured in making representa- 
tions as to his health being good and 
that no proceeds were due the bene- 
ficiary. 

On the trial of the case the com- 
pany’s representative Spendlove was 
somewhat hazy on the exact words 
in the interview between the parties, 
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but in a general way denied that the 
insured had given him the informa- 
tion. The insured’s wife had stated 
that the agent had filled out the ap- 
plication and that the insured did 
not read the application before sign- 
ing. 

The case went to the jury, who 
felt that death was accidental, that 
no fraud was practiced on the com- 
pany and that full disclosure of all 
things was made by the insured to 
the company and so the trial court 
awarded $10,000 to the plaintiff 
beneficiary. 

The insurance company appeals, 
stating that the evidence was not 
admissible concerning the conversa- 
tion between the insured and their 
representative as it tended to vary 
the terms of a written contract ; that 
the contract itself provided in sub- 
stance that no agent of the company 
had authority to make any conces- 
sions or vary the terms of the insur- 
ance contract. 
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The Tenth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, speaking through Justice Ken- 
nedy, stated that the matter of ad- 
missibility of evidence should be 
governed by the State of Utah law, 
where the contract was performable 
and executed. The Court reviewed 
the Utah Court decisions and statu- 
tory law concerning the admissibility 
of such evidence and concludes: 
“Therefore, it seems that Utah is 
firmly committed to the rule that no 
misrepresentations or warranties 
made in the negotiation of an insur- 
ance contract shall defeat or avoid 
that contract unless such representa- 
tions are made with an intent to de- 
ceive.” 

And in applying this law to the 
facts in the case, the court said that 
the insurance company charge hav- 
ing been grounded in fraud, they 
were only concerned with the repre- 
sentations of the insured at the time 
of making his application as bears 
on the intent to deceive. The jury 
by finding that a full disclosure was 
made by the insured as to his pre- 
vious condition, this court cannot 
conceive that the applicant for the 
insurance could have made the so- 
called misrepresentations had he had 
in mind the intention to deceive the 
company. Therefore, the verdict of 
the jury in the lower court is af- 
firmed. Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America vs. Willsey, Appellee (U., 
S. Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit, 1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 
1047. Filed August 3, 1954). 


Counsel : 

VanCott, Bagley, Cornwall & Mc- 
Carthy, 1311 Walker Bank Building, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

for appellant 

Young, Thatcher & Glasmann, First 
Security Bank Building, 
Utah for Appellee 


Ogden, 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Oregon Supreme Court in Case of 
First Impression Holds Insurance Trust 
Agreement Not a Testamentary Dis- 
position Which Could Be Revoked 
By Will. 

The insured, Albert Leslie Gor- 
don, had fifteen policies of insurance 
totaling $26,352.75. Prior to his 
death and on August 3, 1942, Gor- 
don entered into a trust agreement 
with the Portland Trust Bank, which 
said agreement provided, among 
other things, that the bank would 
hold the fifteen insurance policies 
and upon the death of the trustor, 
Gordon, it would collect the proceeds 
and hold same in trust for Leotta 
Belle Gordon, the insured’s wife, 
and disburse the same to her in 
quarterly installments until her death 
or remarriage, then the two daugh- 
ters of the insured would have the 
benefits of the money. A few days 
after he executed the trust agree- 
ment, he executed a will and in that 
will provided that his wife, Mrs. 
Gordon, would be executrix and that 
all property would be hers. 

Gordon died and the bank col- 
lected the money from the insurance 
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companies. The widow filed suit 
against the bank, stating that the 
trust agreement was actually a “tes- 
tamentary disposition of Last Will 
and Testament” and that it was re- 
voked by the will, which was ex- 
ecuted four days later, and under 
which Mrs. Gordon was appointed 
the executrix. 


The Supreme Court of Oregon, 
speaking through Justice Lusk, 
states that this is a case of first im- 
pression for Oregon, but that it has 
been extensively litigated in other 
jurisdictions. The Court makes a 
very able dissertation concerning the 
history of the insurance trust and its 
development. It stated that in the 
19th Century the courts had held 
that the beneficiary was the recipient 
of the benefits of an irrevocable trust, 
but that in modern times the bene- 
ficiary has only a vested right and his 
expectancy or contingent interest 
matures on the death of the insured, 
but all courts are not in accord on 
this issue, as some modern courts 
hold that the beneficiary actually 
takes a vested interest subject to 
divestment upon change of bene- 
ficiary in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the policy. Where this 
latter view obtains, there is no prob- 
lem concerning the testamentary 
aspect of the trust as the vested right 
is without a doubt a proper subject 
for a trust. However, under the 
general view that the beneficiary, as 
above stated, has only an expectancy 
it is difficult to find the necessary 
subject or res for the present trust, 

The Oregon Court, however, after 
having carefully reviewed the cases 
and history is of the opinion that the 
insurance trust can be sustained. Its 
view is that the ownership of modern 
policies is actually divided between 
the beneficiary and the insured. The 
various marketing or sales features, 
such as the loan and cash surrender 
values, are clearly the property of 
the insured and on the other hand 
the beneficiary is the owner of a 
promise by the insurance company 
to pay certain proceeds on the death 
of the insured. 

It follows then from the analysis 
that the court had made of the nature 
and incidents of an insurance trust 
that Mr. Gordon intended and did 
transfer to the bank a present inter- 
est in the insurance policies and that 
plaintiff widow’s contention that the 


instrument is testamentary in char- 
acter, rather than a trust must fail, 

Thus the Supreme Court of 
Oregon has spoken on the widely 
litigated subject of the insurance 
trust. Gordon, Exrs., Appellant vs. 
Portland Trust Bank, Respondent, 
(1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 1019, 
Oregon Supreme Court, Dept. 2, 
June 17, 1954.) 


Counsel : 

Irving Rand and George W. Mead, 
Public Service Building, Portland, 
Oregon 

for appellant 

H. H. Phillips, Phillips, Coughlin, 
Buell & Phillips, Electric Building, 
Portland 4, Oregon 

for respondent 


REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


A REQUEST URGING ADOPTION of 
language in Federal estate tax reg- 
ulations to clarify the meaning of 
“reversionary interest” in the “in- 
cidents of ownership” test imposed 
by the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 has been submitted to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
by the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America. 

Under the law enacted during the 
past session of Congress, proceeds 
of life insurance are to be included 
in the estate of the insured only if 
at the time the claim is payable the 
insured retained incidents of owner- 
ship of the policy. A reversionary 
interest, whether expressly stated in 
the policy or through the operation 
of law, is to be considered an in- 
cident of ownership if the value of 
the reversionary interest exceeds five 
percent of the value of the policy 
prior to payment of the claim. 

The letter of the two organizations 
requests clear statement in the In- 
ternal Revenue regulations on the 
following two points: 

1. The term “reversionary interest” 
does not include the possibility that 
the donor or insured might receive 
the proceeds by inheritance from the 
estate of the donee or other owner. 
2. A general power of appointment 
in a person other than the insured 
operates to defeat any reversionary 
interest. To the extent that there is 
a reversionary interest, its value is 
zero, 
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BRONZE MEDALLION COMMEMORATING ACHIEVEMENT OF ONE BILLION DOLLAR GOAL 


The Washington National Insurance Company is pleased 


to announce that it has just passed 


$1,000,000,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


It is significant that this goal was reached during the 


lifetime of its co-founders, H. R. Kendall and G. R. Kendall. 


Washivigton National 


INQUIRIES FOR INSURANCE com PANY 


AGENCIES INVITED EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


R. J. WETTERLUND, Chairman of the Board P. W. Watt, President G. P. KENDALL, Vice President and Secretary 





























RE-EMERGENCE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


THE PAST QUARTER-CENTURY will 
probably go down as the time of re- 
emergence of the individual in our 
society, Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
declared at the Institute’s 16th an- 
nual meeting in New York last 
month. 

The growing importance of the 
individual can be seen in his role 
today as employee, as a_ political 
entity and as a citizen and social 
being, Mr. Johnson said. Most busi- 
ness management recognizes that it 
must have a sense of trusteeship and 
obligation to society as well as to 
business. Management also recog- 
nizes that an employee is not just a 
part of the production process, that 
he is an individual person with the 
same hopes, desires and in many 
instances, the same ambitions as 
management itself. The increase in 
productivity that has resulted has 
meant higher individual wages and 
salaries, he pointed out. 

The social and economic forces of 
the last twenty-five vears have re- 
shaped the attitudes of the entire 
nation, he added. During this period, 
seared and tested by depression, 
wars, inflation and great social 
changes, the individual person has 
emerged as the most influential force 
in the United States. 

Millions of World War II and 
Korea veterans have been individ- 
ually exposed to the world environ- 
ment; more than eight million of 
these young men and women, ex- 
ercising their individual preroga- 
tives, have had advanced education 
under the GI Bill of Rights. These 
young people now know more than 
they did about our economic system, 
about the standards of economic free- 
dom and about individual opportu- 
nity in our country because they have 
had the opportunity to compare us 
with other nations and have the 
added knowledge that comes of edu- 
cation. 


Individual standards of living have 
changed materially, Mr. Johnson 
pointed out. A _ newly-enlarged 


middle-income group has emerged, 
with spending power above and be- 
yond the basic needs of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. This accounts for 
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the profound change in their defini- 
tion of the word “necessity.” To- 
day’s necessities, to a great many 
individuals, mean bigger auto- 
mobiles, television sets, work-saving 
household equipment. Another ne- 
cessity to millions of individuals, is 
the development of programs of per- 
sonal financial security and protec- 
tion, not only through life insurance 
but through all other forms of sav- 
ings. 


WITHHOLDING TAXES 


CONFERENCES HAVE BEEN HELD 
between representatives of insurance 
organizations and the Internal Rev- 
enue Service on the proposed with- 
holding of taxes by insurance com- 
panies on payments made under 
accident and health insurance em- 
ployee benefit plans. 

Under Section 105(d) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code as revised by 
the Tax Revision Bill of 1954, the 
Internal Revenue Service has pro- 
posed that by regulation insurers 
would be required to withhold taxes 
on payments made to employees as 
compensation for loss of wages. 

Representatives of life insurance 
companies and staff members of the 
American Life Convention, the Life 
Tnsurance Association of America, 

3ureau of Accident and Health Un- 

derwriters and the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference rec- 
ommended in their conference with 
Internal Revenue officials that the 
companies should not be required by 
regulation to withhold taxes on these 
payments, 

They pointed out that the com- 
panies are not specifically required 
to do so by law, that there is no em- 
ployer-and-employee relationship be- 
tween the companies and the re- 
cipients of the benefits, and that the 
benefits do not constitute wages but 
are payments in lieu of wages. 

Moreover, the insurance company 
spokesmen pointed out, there are a 
number of reasons that make it quite 
impracticable for the insurance com- 
panies to withhold taxes on pay- 
ments made under the illness and 
accident benefit plans. An insurance 
company does not have the means 
available to determine whether its 
payments constitute taxable income. 









For example, an insurance company 
does not know the number of per- 
sonal exemptions of the employee 
who receives the payments. In many 
cases the companies do not know 
what portion of the premium for the 
insurance is contributed by the em- 
ployer. The insurance companies do 
not know whether the minimum re- 
quired hospitalization of one day has 
actually occurred, nor is there any 
definition of what constitutes a hos- 
pital or hospitalization under the law. 

Earlier, a statement embodying 
these views had been presented to 
the Internal Revenue Service by the 
ALC and LIAA and was endorsed 
by the Bureau and Conference. No 
definite conclusions were reached in 
the conference between the insurance 
representatives and Internal Reve- 
nue officials. It is understood that 
the views presented during the con- 
ference will be considered in the final 
drafting of regulations. 


SALES TO Gls 


THE SUBJECT OF SALES of com- 
mercial insurance to American serv- 
icemen abroad has again come up 
for a look by members of Congress. 
A House subcommittee, with Repre- 
sentative William E. Hess as chair- 
man, has been investigating the 
charges made in a recent article in 
Argosy Magazine written by 
Michael Stern. Mr. Stern charges 
that GIs in Europe are being vic- 
timized by some companies, espe- 
cially members of the European 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
whose members, he says, tend to 
monopolize sales of life insurance 
to servicemen in Europe. Most of 
the companies in the association are 
domiciled in Texas. The subcom- 
mittee has visited Germany to pursue 
its investigation there. 

Representative Thomas J. Lane 
is said to have written Secretary of 
Defense Wilson protesting the allot- 
ment system of collecting premiums 
from servicemen for “fly-by-nighit 
insurance companies.” Represent: 
tive Lane said, in part, “I ask the 
Department of Defense to prohibit 
‘gold brick salesmen’ from operating 
on military installations, and to 
terminate all ‘working arrangements’ 
with those life insurance companies 
that are defrauding our GI’s.” 
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MAGNETIC EARPHONE 


Telex, Inc. has combined lightweight 
hearing comfort and fidelity of sound 
reproduction in their magnetic earphone. 
Weighing less than one ounce it is rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer for tran- 
scribing dictation as well as other uses 


where a headset is required. The unit slips 
over the ear to form a semi-enclosed area 
and a powerful hearing aid receiver trans- 
mits the sound without actual contact. 
Made of clear plastic, the earphone is re- 
versible to fit either ear. A special volume 
control cord is available. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
[C1 Magnetic Earphone 
Envelope Sealer 
Relaxator Chair 
Magnetic Dictation 
Machine Desk 











ENVELOPE SEALER 

Utilizing capillary moisture control, this 
automatic envelope sealer is a handy office 
addition and also makes a welcome adver- 
tising gift item. With a quick twist of the 
wrist it applies moisture and seals the 
envelope in a sanitary manner. It is esti- 
mated that more than a thousand letters 
can be sealed with one filling of ordinary 
tap water. A product of Cal-Plastics Manu- 
facturing Company. 


RELAXATOR CHAIR 


This luxurious posture chair has been — 


designed by the Milwaukee Chair Com- 
pany to meet the two great needs of 
important men in business. These are the 
need for posture comfort at work and re- 
laxation during the important free moments. 
The contoured backrest gives correct sup- 
port while the shortened arms permit the 
chair to be drawn close to a desk to main- 
tain proper posture while working. Simple 
versatile adjustments provide all-day long 
working comfort. For those important min- 
utes of rest there is the comfort of “Air- 
Foam” construction plus a contoured head- 
rest and gentle reclining action. The height 
of the back adjusts from 28 to 30 inches 
and the seat is 1742” deep. 





MAGNETIC DICTATION 

Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany has introduced a new Comptomete: 
dictation-transcription machine which uti 
lizes a reusable Mylar magnetic belt. The 
belt can be reused several thousand times 
and carries a lifetime guarantee. Errors 
are corrected by reversing to the point of 
error and re-dictating over the old mate- 
tial which automatically erases the error 
and records the correction. Belts are mail- 
able in standard number 10 envelopes. 
The unit can be converted from a dictating 
to a transcribing machine by simply pluc- 
ging in a foot control and an ear set. It is 
compact, occupying only 542” by 10” of 
space, and weighs only 14 pounds. 


MACHINE DESK 

Designed with the goal of maximum 
operator flexibility, this simple and func 
tional calculating machine desk is reported 
to be gaining wide acceptance. Construc- 
tion is of sturdy reinforced steel in a choic« 
of several colors. Also featured are the 
desk’s easy-sliding drawers equipped wit! 
new nylon riders. The desk is made by the 
Berger Manufacturing Division of Republic 
Steel. 
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FICE CFFICIENCY 


OPEN 
SHELF 
FILING 


PATRICIA HANELINE 
Filing Analyst 
Estey Metal Products, Inc. 


LARGE insurance company 

was faced with the problem 

of building a new wing on the 
existing file room to take care of its 
rapidly expanding active records. 
Their present file room was filled 
to capacity with five drawer filing 
cabinets, 30” in depth. Seven years 
ago this company installed open shelf 
files. They realized a saving of ap- 
proximately 50% of their floor 
area, eliminating the need for the 
proposed new wing. They have 
twice reordered units of shelf filing 
to put in the unused floor space, and 
still have a portion of their original 
floor area left for further expansion. 


Quiet Revolution 


This is a single instance of the 
quiet revolution taking place in the 
field of filing. The rapid post-war 
growth of insurance companies has 
been accompanied by an equally 
rapid expansion of the mass of rec- 
ords in their files. Such records 
must not only be preserved, but they 
must be maintained in an accessible 
and accurate state. The problem of 
where and how to house this vast 
accumulation of files is making itself 
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felt right up to the executive ranks 
of business—by the mere fact of its 
tremendous volume. Space costs 
money, and insurance companies, 
and institutions with similar prob- 
lems such as mortgage companies, 
banks, colleges and hospitals, are 
turning to open shelf filing for re- 
lief from overcrowded filing rooms. 

What is open shelf filing? It is 
the method by which records, in 
their regular file folders, are stored 
on tiers of open shelves. Any system 
of filing, straight numerical, terminal 
digit, alphabetical, is adaptable to 
this method of filing. In fact; the 
nature of shelf filing increases the 
efficiency and accuracy of the filing 
system used because of increased 
visibility and infinite variation pos- 
sible in the use of signals, color, etc. 
A report issued by New England 
Mutual, a shelf filing user for over 
fifteen years, states that “misfiles are 
almost. completely eliminated,” due 
to greater accuracy of filing on 
shelves. 

Many companies have been filing 
on open shelves for many years. 
Some have utilized standard shelving 
of wood or steel and adapted it to 
their needs. Such installations have 
been largely used for storing inactive 
records, either bundled or in boxes. 
The inefficiencies of this system are 
obvious. Reference to files stored 


in this way is very difficult, and the 
bulk of the containers wastes valu- 
able filing space. Other companies 
have been using an adaptation of 
library bracket shelving for the filing 
of active and inactive records, and 
the results have been very satisfac- 
tory. 


Especially Engineered 


Today, however, there is available 
shelving engineered especially for 
the purpose of shelf filing. An evolu- 
tion of the library bracket type, it 
consists of sections of bracket type 
shelving, wherein central uprights 
support the adjustable shelves by 
cantilever brackets. Thus, any shelf, 
with its contents remaining intact on 
the shelf, may be easily removed 
from its position in the tier, without 
the use of tools, and placed in a new 
location, without disturbing the rest 
of the shelves. Shelves have clear 
capacity of thirty-five filing inches. 
Removable dividers, spaced at inter- 
vals on the shelf, keep the file fold- 
ers erect. Five dividers per shelf 
has been found the most effective 
support for folders. 

Folders overhang the shelves, al- 
lowing for-easy. pulling and filling. 
A girl of average height can work 
easily on files seven shelves high (72 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Open-Shelf Filing—Continued 


inches). With a small aluminum 
foot stool nine shelves can be used 
conveniently. Shelves are made in 
depths to accommodate either letter 
or legal size folders. Units are now 
available in three heights and a 
variety of widths. 

In the past, open shelf filing instal- 
lations have been specials, made to 
order for a particular customer. To- 
day, at least one company, Estey, 
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carries open shelf filing as a stock 
item, which not only speeds up de- 
liveries, but considerably’ reduces 
costs. 

Insurance companies using shelf 
filing are unanimous in their en- 
thusiasm. Naturally, the tremen- 
dous savings in floor space and 
equipment cost are considered the 
chief advantages of this system. 
Savings in floor space can reason- 
ably be predicted to be between forty 
and sixty per cent. 


Space Utilized 


Shelf filing saves so much floor 
area because its upper shelves utilize 
space left vacant by filing cabinets. 
Additional savings result from the 
smaller amount of aisle space needed. 
Filing cabinets demand a minimum 
of 36 inches of aisle space, while 30 
inch aisles are ideal for shelf filing. 
For example : 


4—Standard five drawer filing 
cabinets have a capacity of 500 filing 
inches. They occupy 1680 square 
inches of floor space. 

1—Double faced shelf filing section, 
8 shelves high, has a capacity of 560 
filing inches. It occupies 936 square 
inches of floor space. 

It can easily be seen here that the use 
of shelf files will efféct a 45% sav- 
ing in floor space, and provide a 
greater filing capacity. Savings in 
aisle space will make the percentage 
larger. 

The original cost of shelf files is 
considerably less, by at least one half. 
The saving in cost of equipment, 
added to the saving in cost of floor 
space, amounts to a very substantial 
figure. 


Employees Are Enthusiastic 


File clerks who have worked with 
open shelf files are enthusiastic about 
its advantages. There is less area to 
cover, resulting in less fatigue and 
faster service. The files are neat and 
more accurate. 

In actual experience, the problem 
of dirt gathering on the open files 
has not been a problem, as the 
folders stay clean on the shelves. 
New England Mutual reports that 
“We purchased a vacuum cleaner 
with a special library brush to clean 
the folders once or twice a week. 


After’a few months, we returned the 
vacuum cleaner as we had no use for 
it.” 

Any company which maintains a 
large accumulation of files, or whose 
files are rapidly expanding, will do 
well to investigate open shelf filing. 


WILL NOT MAKE PEOPLE 
OBSOLETE 


THE COMPLETE AUTOMATIC OFFICE 
made up of “‘only sexless and shape- 
less machinery” will never come: 
even if large-scale electronic systems 
become common in offices, “there ar: 
still going to be a lot of peopk 
around” and man still will be the 
master of his machines, J. Douglas 
Elliott, superintendent, customers 
billing department, The Detroit Edi 
son Company, assured a_ recent 
American Management Association 
conference. 

Despite the great speed, flexibility, 
and capabilities of electronic office 
machines, Mr. Elliott pointed out, 
they are more limited in some re- 
spects than standard office machines 
because they are more dependent on 
human beings to tell them what to 
do. They must be told each step in 
the minutest detail, and they can 
make decisions only by following a 
predetermined pattern of action. 


Led by the Hand 


Although “these machines are 
termed electronic brains, they are 
complete morons without God-given 
qualities,” Mr. Elliott declared. 
“They must be led, figuratively 
speaking, by the hand and told every 
move to make. Fortunately, though, 
they need be told only once.” 

On the basis of what Detroit Edi 
son has learned in studying th: 
possible application of electronics 
to some of its office operations, Mr 
Elliott also denied three other “basi: 
misconceptions’: That a few high 
priced, highly educated specialists o 
technicians will be necessary to s¢ 
up and operate the machines, tha‘ 
those workers still needed will los 
their feelings of individuality be- 
cause their jobs will be reduced to 
simple, repetitive tasks, and _ that 
wholesale layoffs will result when 
complete electronic systems are ir- 
stalled. 
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1. Lowest per-picture cost. You can 
buy or rent a Recordak Microfilmer 
that fits your requirements exactly— 
there are 6 different models all told. 
Thus, you don’t have to pay for fea- 
tures or refinements in a microfilmer 
which can’t be used profitably ... which 
only raise your per-picture cost. Think 
how even a difference of 1/100 of a 
cent per picture adds up. 


2. Your Recordak Microfilmer was 
designed and built by Kodak to give 
you sharp, legible pictures of document 
after document; to prevent fogging, 
blurring and overlapping of images; to 
compensate for operator failure; to 
minimize service requirements. You 
reap the benefits of 26 years of micro- 
filming know-how. And, remember, the 
film you use is made by Kodak, too. 


3. Professional Film Processing. 
Your microfilms are processed the same 
day they are received in all of Recor- 
dak’s 31 Film Processing Stations. 
High-speed professional equipment is 
manned by specialists. Every roll is 
processed to meet exacting Bureau of 
Standards specifications for archival 
films. Your assurance of picture-perfect 
records year after year. 


You get 5 “extras” with your 
Recordak Microfilmer 


more for your microfilming dollar NOW...more year after year 


4. Microfilming Specialists always 
at your call. You'll profit, too, from 
the experience gained by Recordak 
Systems Men in working with agencies 
of every size over the years. They’ll 
show you how to use microfilming most 
effectively in your routines. And don’t 
forget, Recordak Service Technicians 
have only one job — keeping your 
Recordak equipment in A-1 shape. 


=RECORDEK 


5. Your rolls of film are inspected for 
photographic quality at your Recordak 
Film Processing Station. And if this 
inspection should ever indicate that 
you’re not getting satisfactory perform- 
ance from your microfilmer, a Recordak 
Service Technician is dispatched im- 
mediately to see that you do. You don’t 
have to call. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


P.S. Now Available... Kodak Veri- 
fax Copier, Legal Model. Makes 3 
copies of legal-size—or smaller—docu- 
ments in 1 min. for less than 5¢ each. 
Sold and serviced coast-to-coast by 
Recordak. Write for free demonstra- 
tion of Verifax copying. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark. 


originator of modern microfilming — and its applications to insurance routines 





ECONOMIC REPORTS 


A METHOD OF MAKING ACCURATE 
and prompt seasonal adjustments of 
monthly reports showing business 
trends has been developed by the 
Bureau of the Census through the 
use of the Univac high-speed elec- 
tronic data processing system de- 
veloped by Remington Rand Inc. 

The importance of adjusting cur- 
rent economic reports for seasonal 
variations was emphasized by Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, the Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, in a statement made to the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statis- 
tics of the Joint Committee on the 


NEW ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 


THE BurrouGHs CorPoRATION’S 
new E101 (electronic digital com- 
puter) is described as the first such 
electronic “brain” specifically de- 
signed for wide applications to busi- 
ness, engineering and scientific prob- 
lems and offered at a reasonable 
price. The E101 sells in the $30,000 
price range compared to $500,000 or 
more for a giant computer. It is a 
desk-size model, taking up only a 
little more office space than is used 
by an ordinary desk. 

The computer can be operated by 
personnel without extensive special 
training and is said to combine the 
versatility of the large scale elec- 
tronic digital computer with the 
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Economic Report at hearings held 
in Washington on July 12, 1954: 

“In analyzing month-to-month 
changes in economic activity,” Dr. 
Burns said, “difficulties of inter- 
pretation frequently arise because 
of doubt about the magnitude of sea- 
sonal factors. The need for seasonal 
adjustment is especially great in the 
areas of construction, employment, 
production, sales, inventories, and 
banking. Although a considerable 
number of important series are avail- 
able in seasonally adjusted form, 
many are not. Furthermore, some 
of the seasonal adjustments now 
practiced seem obsolete or otherwise 
defective.” 


operational simplicity and conveni- 
ence of a rotary desk calculator. 


It provides many unique features 
for electronically computing scienti- 
fic, engineering and business prob- 
lems. A fast, versatile printer 
records input data. A magnetic drum 
stores information for the computer. 
It is capable of one-hundred twelve 
digit words. 


The problem to be worked is 
“pinned” to the computer by inser- 
tion of a pinboard on the right side 
of the machine. The machine obeys 
the instructions of the pins operating 
automatically. The operator feeds 
the machine data as it “calls” for it. 
All actual computation carried out 
by the machine is automatic once it 
is given the data. 


The Bureau of the Census met 
this challenge by developing a pro- 
gram for making seasonal computa- 
tions on their Univac. The ratios- 
to-moving average programming by 
the Census Bureau, is the most com- 
mon method used in present seasonal 
analysis. The Bureau of Census pro- 
gram produces this standard method 


Many Refinements 


And in addition, however, it in 
troduces many refinements ordinaril) 
not computed because of the larg¢ 
amounts of manual labor involved 
The Census method also include 
tests of the soundness of the seasona 
adjustments. Altogether, the Censu- 
method produces eighteen table 
showing five different moving aver 
ages, two sets of ratios-to-moviny 
averages, two centered and two un 
centered moving seasonal factors. 
two seasonally-adjusted series, an 
five tests of the work. The computa- 
tions for this work are produced ai 
the rate of approximately one minut 
for a ten-year monthly series 
Furthermore, the auxiliary opera- 
tions—card punching, card-to-tape 
conversion, and printing—are ver) 
small. 


A Fresh Chapter 


Julius Shiskin, chief economic 
statistician at the Bureau of Census, 
who originated and developed this 
project, says: “This Univac experi- 
ence with seasonal computations 
starts a fresh chapter in measuring 
and analyzing all types of economi: 
fluctuations. Electronic computers 
make possible a larger scale applica- 
tion of present methods of time 
series analysis and the mass use o! 
more refined and elaborate tech 
niques. Some of the developments 
possible include more powerfu 
methods of measuring  seasona! 
variations, new measures of the busi 
ness-cycle behavior of individua 
series and of the relations among 
them, and current measures of fluctu- 
ations of groups of individual estab- 
lishments in relation to their aver- 
ages. Such developments, however, 
lie in the future. They depend upon 
the boldness and ingenuity mustere¢ 
by economic statisticians to exploit 
this new tool.” 
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GUY FERGASON 


How to Improve Letter Writing 


ETTER writing has _ been 

taken for granted as being an 

inseparable part of business 
procedure. “Every communication 
deserves a reply” is dictated by the 
public relations instinct of manage- 
ment, and rightly so. Good-wiil, 
public relations, business personality 
—call it what you will—requires 
careful attention to correspondence. 
This then becomes the stumbling 
block because if this theory is ac- 
cepted, it is easy to say, “as long as 
we have to write letters, there is little 
that we can do about it except im- 
prove the letters.” 


Letter Composition 


Improvement of letter composition 
is only one aspect of letter writing. 
No doubt, we all pride ourselves 
on our letter writing ability. The 
fact that we often require several 
hundred words to say what might 
have been said in twenty or twenty- 
five words doesn’t concern us. Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address and the 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, are 
two very notable examples of 
brevity, simplicity and completeness 
of thought. However, we are not 
beaming our suggestions to the 
grammatical and rhetorical accom- 
plishments of the letter writers, not- 
withstanding that the shortest dis- 
tance between the writer and the 
reader may be a few well chosen 
words. The sentence—During the 
past summer the meteorological 
changes exceeded and were higher 
than the normal averages in the Mid- 
west”—is not nearly so impressive as 
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—‘Last summer, it was hotter than 
h——.” Even profanity has some 
merit in terseness. 


A Correspondence Manual 


It is interesting to us that one of 
the best correspondence manuals 
that we have seen has been prepared 
by and used for several years by 
an insurance company. This reflects 
the progressive management in the 
insurance business. 

The manual should include : 

1. List of technical and trade terms 
used in the insurance business. 

2. List of addresses to which mail is 
sent regularly. 

3. Suggestions for letter composi- 
tion. 

Author’s Note: The 1955 series, 
“Around the Office” starts our 
eighth consecutive year as @ con- 
tributor to “Best's.” We appreciate 
this opportunity of discussing office 
affairs with Best's readers, and we 
sincerely hope that as we have ex- 
posed our views on the broad sub- 
ject of management, we have made 
some slight contribution in solving 
the many problems facing manage- 
ment. In our 1955 series we hope to 
develop the “How To” theme as ap- 
plied to the bread and butter aspects 
of management. The first of these 
is letter writing. The subjects of or- 
ganization, work production, office 
arrangement, communications, ex- 
pense control, employee relations, 
forms and records, salary adminis- 
tration, training and supervision will 
follow in the months to come. 


4. Suggested form paragraphs 
which can be used in repetitive cor- 
respondence. 

5. Instructions for using the so- 
called window envelope. 

6. Suggestions to the dictator for 
organizing his material before dicta- 
tion. Get the facts before replying. 
7. Suggestions for wording  tele- 
grams, and use of straight telegrams, 
serial messages and night letters. 


Technical and Trade Terms 


In order to help the beginner 
familiarize himself (or herself) with 
the insurance business, part of the 
training should be the explanation of 
technical and trade terms, i.e. loss 
payable clause, endorsement, under- 
writer, etc. To the beginner, these 
and hundreds of other words and 
phrases mean very little—we use 
them regularly and take for granted 
that others know what we are talking 
about. It is an easy matter to pre- 
pare such a list. A review of the 
correspondence, for example, will 
indicate the most frequently used 
words. Let each experienced em- 
ployee make a list of all words used 
by him in handling insurance affairs. 
Instructions mean very little unless 
the words portray meaning. 

The “old-timer” in the shop was 
asked to explain an adjustment to 
a newcomer—here is what the new- 
comer heard—‘“Be sure the rachet is 
properly engaged in sprinkle gear. 
Then gradually turn the whippet 
screw counter-clockwise until the 
damned thing starts running.” This 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Letter-Writing—Continued 
may be a valid explanation, but the 
beginner knew no more after the ex- 
planation than before. Much time 
will be saved by planning the train- 
ing of each stenographer, tran- 

scriber and clerk by means of such a 
list of technical words and their ex- 
planation. 








Every stenographer, secretary and 
many managers prepare a list of ad- 
dresses (and names) to which they 
have frequent correspondence. This 
list may be duplicated and triplicated 
throughout the office with consider- 
able time wasted in checking names 
and addresses. It is not an infre- 
quent occurrence to have the per- 
sonal name file or record disappear 
when an employee leaves the com- 
pany. Our point is to officially pre- 
pare a mailing list for use by all em- 
ployees thereby saving time—the list 
can be revised from time to time in 
order to keep it up to date. 

Most of us need a prod or two 
to get away from our old-fashioned 
hackneyed expressions which become 
dear to us over the years. Modern 
correspondence is informal and pre- 
















tends to say exactly what is meant. 
We don’t “beg to advise” anymore 
and the “letter of the 13th instant” 
is no more. We answer a letter by 
date and subject and we say what we 
can or cannot do, etc., and that-is it. 
The National Office Management 
Association’s simplified letter repre- 
sents the first important change in 
letter format in about fifty years. 

The NOMA simplified letter 
drops the “Dear Sir” and “Yours 
truly”—moves the date, name of 
recipient, subject of letter, and name 
and signature of the sender to the 
left-hand margin of the letter. These 
main items are in order and easily 
observed with a glance. Informal 
executive correspondence places the 
full name and address of the recipi- 
ent on the bottom left-hand side of 
the letter following the body of the 
letter. The date is usually written 
3, January, 1955—note that the date 
is first, month is second and year is 
last—this assists in chronogical fil- 
ing. 

The cost of a letter will vary from 
50¢ to more than $2 depending on 
the calculations used in computing 
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OPEN SHELF FILING UNITS 


More than twice as many records in the 
same floor space! 


—And the cost of Estey Open Shelf Filing 
Units is less than 25% of conventional cabinets 
of the same "Filing Inches" Capacity! 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
FIVE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK, N. J. 
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costs and the conditions of writing. 
Every time a letter is eliminated, 
this does not mean that there will 
be a direct savings of $.50-$2. How- 
ever, if enough personally dictated 
letters are eliminated, and the length 
of the other letters is reduced, these 
savings will compound themselves 
and a direct savings can be made. 

For routine correspondence that is 
partially repetitive in some detail, 
form paragraphs can be prepared 
which in combination will constitut: 
a personal reply without the neces 
sity of personal dictation. This save: 
considerable time and still retains th: 
“ever dear’ personal touch becaus: 
each letter is typed and is an original 

For completely routine, repetitiv: 
type of correspondence, more an 
more business men are using th: 
form letter which answers the in 
quiry, gives the information or what 
ever is involved and does it on a 
mass production basis. There is 
much need for a more economica! 
attitude toward offices services. Obvi 
ously, the form letter is a volume 
instrument, applicable to volume 
problems and not the occasional let- 
ter. For example, many insurance 
companies get hundreds of letters 
from high school and college stu- 
dents asking about the “insurance 
business.” A well prepared letter 
and report, produced in mass, can 
eliminate considerable correspond- 
ence and clerical burden and still 
take care of the requests. 

More and more companies, par- 
ticularly insurance companies, are 
going back to the window envelope 
so as to eliminate the duplicat 
typing of the recipient’s name and 
address on the envelope. A savings 
in typing load of about 10% can 
be expected from this procedure 
Care must be exercised to see that 
the name and address fall proper) 
in the window space in the envelope 
A standard letter fold can take car 
of this problem. 

An efficient dictator wil have reac 
his mail, obtained all essential facts 
and formulated his reply before at- 
tempting to compose the actual re- 
ply. Where the manual system is 
used and a specifically designated 
stenographer (or secretary) takes 
the dictation from the same persot 
(or persons) regularly, she will be- 
come so familiar with the dictator’s 
style that she can compose over 
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50% of the replies without personal 
dictation. One of the complaints of 
secretaries is that the boss doesn’t 
recognize her intelligence and let her 
use her abilities to the fullest scale. 
We have been in offices where the 
dictator has read long paragraphs 
and quotations from other letters, 
causing the stenographer to write 
it all in shorthand, whereas the letter 
could have been marked and then 
quoted without dictation. 

The great advancement in me- 
chanical dictating machines and 
transcribers has opened up a new 
field of correspondence handling. 
More and more executives are using 
dictating machines, particularly for 
routine correspondence, thereby 
making their secretaries more avail- 
able for important matters. The 
flexibility of dictating machines is 
such that an entire office can be serv- 
iced by one or two transcribers (de- 
pending, of course, on the size of the 
office). Salesmen are dictating their 
reports and mailing the “platters” to 
the office, thereby saving clerical 
detail and considerable time which 
can be better spent in producing 
business. 

lf the office manager wants to re- 
duce correspondence costs, he should 
investigate the many dictating ma- 
chines available for his selection. 
The dictating machines were so 
bulky and cumbersome many years 
ago that many executives disliked 
having them in their offices. Today, 
the machines are small and beauti- 
fully engineered so that the most 
sensitive executive does not find 
them in conflict with the office deco- 
rations. As a matter of fact, the 
machines can be removed entirely 
and dictation can be given over a 
“telephone instrument” in the execu- 
tive’s office. A whole battery of tele- 
phones can be hooked up to a series 
of dictating machines and tied-in to 
a complete mechanical dictating sys- 
tem. The age of mechanical dictation 
is here and we may as well recognize 
it. It is one area where mechaniza- 
tion and work simplification combine 
for improved service. 

Figures, letters and trade terms 
written together in a group are 
counted at the rate of five characters 
to the word—for example, “12345” 
is counted as one word whereas 
“twelve thousand three hundred and 
forty-five” is counted as seven words. 
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WESTON BOND” 


Typing goes faster, letters look cleaner, neater, 
more impressive when your letterhead is on new, 
brighter, whiter Weston Bond. Your printer 

will approve and gladly use this economical rag 
content paper made better by Weston. 

Write for sample book. Address Dept. BE 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Papers for Business Records since 1863 
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Crystal Clear!... 


ETHYLENE POLICY JACKETS 


Write for samples of our 
NEW, crystal-clear 
poly jackets 
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The office manager can and should 
procure from the telegraph company 
a report of regulations and tariffs 
that apply to straight telegrams, 
night letters and serial service 
(wholesale fast telegram rate ap- 
plicable when two or more messages 


are sent in the same day to the same 
concern or individual at the same 
destination, and_ identified as 
“‘serial.”” Serial messages are totaled 
and charged for as one message at 
special rates). Savings can be made 
by the proper use of the facilities. 
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Filing is easy, as well as fast, using the Remington Rand Convé-Filer. This 
helps raise employee morale ...reduces clerical turnover. And the elimination 
of filing fatigue also cuts down filing errors. ; 


How Mechanized Card Filing Speeds 
Reference, Saves Clerical Costs 


Remington Rand Convé-Filers are 
bringing spectacular savings in 
clerical costs, reference time, and 


Remington. Fkand. 


Room 1174, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
“Yes, I’d like to have the literature circled.” 


CR846 LBV160 








Address 





City. Zone State 





INS-15A 
«==: Profit-Building IDEAS For Business --- 


filing efficiency to home and branch 
insurance offices throughout the 
country. Convé-Filers are electri- 
cally powered to bring card trays to 
the operator, within seconds, while 
she remains seated. Just a touch of 
the toe on a foot pedal is all that’s 
required to find any tray desired. 
Each Convé-Filer unit handles up to 
200,000 cards and, by grouping four 
units together as a work station, a 
single operator can easily handle as 
many as 800,000 cards... filing and 
finding in a matter of seconds. 

See the Certified Report of Convé- 
Filer used by the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company. Circle CR846 on the 
coupon at left. And, for more infor- 
mation about Convé-Filers, check 
LBV160. 


The Independent Life and Accident 
Insurance of Jacksonville Florida, 
uses 54 Convé-Filers for punciied- 
card premium records, with an esti- 
mated saving of $108,000 in the first 
two years of operation. 


54 Convé-Filers have recently been 
installed for the Life Policyholder 
Index by the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance, Springfield, Mass., 
with material savings in the amount 
of clerical time required. 


The State Mutual Life Insurance of 
Worcester, Mass., uses 10 Conve- 
Filers for their 8” x 5” premium 
history cards. Filing arrangement 
is by the Terminal Digit method. 
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aracter Sensing 


EFORE explaining how the 

analyzing reader reads, it 

might be well to make two 
distinctions. The first point to make 
is that “Analyzing reader” is not the 
name of a unique machine having 
well defined capabilities and limita- 
tions. Rather, the term “Analyzing 
reader” is the name that we give to 
any reading machine we might build. 
The name describes how it reads by 
analyzing. The machines to be de- 
scribed are all analyzing readers, yet 
each is quite different in operation 
and purpose, but similar in method 
of reading. So it might be better to 
say that “Analyzing reader” is a 
generic name given to any machine 
which employs this method of read- 
ing. 

The second distinction to be made 
is the definition of the term ‘“‘charac- 
ter sensing.” Character sensing 
might be defined as the recognition 
of character identity from the char- 
acter itself. It differs from mark 
sensing or hole sensing, which also 
recognize character identity, because 
these two methods rely on coded 
representation of the character rather 
than the character itself. Character 
sensing is also in contrast to fac- 
simile, which operates on the char- 
acter itself, but which reproduces 
without identifying. Character sens- 
ing, then, recognizes characters with- 
out the aid of coded representations. 
The analyzing reader is a machine 
which uses the character sensing 
techniques developed by the Intelli- 
gent Machines Research Corpora- 
tion. 

It would seem appropriate to ex- 
amine what might be described as the 
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CLYDE C. HEASLY, JR. 
Administrative Engineer 
Intelligent Machines Research Corp. 


operational block diagram of the 
analyzing reader system. This dia- 
gram is a composite of the several 
operations that might be performed. 

seginning with a group of docu- 
ments, a feed mechanism separates 
a single document from the group 
and sends it past a reading station. 

As the document passes the read- 
ing station, the desired characters on 
the document are scanned. The scan 
is not unlike that accomplished by a 
television camera, and a series of 
pulses is produced which is deter- 
mined by the strokes making up the 
character. 


The Interpreter 


These pulses are received by an 
interpreter which can be likened to 
a special purpose digital computer. 
It analyzes the scan signals and de- 
termines first which strokes have 
occurred. Then, since the combina- 
tion of strokes which make up a 
character are unique for each char- 
acter, it identifies the character on 
the basis of the strokes and sends out 
a signal representing that character. 

The signal is then usually stored 
to meet the timing requirements of 
the output device. By the time the 
signal comes out of storage, it is 
usually encoded. This coding may 
simply put the signal character-for- 
character into the code used by the 
output device. It can, however, be 
much more sophisticated and include 
editing and special recoding, if re- 
quired. 


The output device can be any de- 
vice, a card punch, a tape perforator, 
a magnetic tape recorder or there 
may be no output device at all. In- 
stead, the output can be in the form 
of signals sent back to the document 
control, which cause the documents 
to be sorted in accordance with in- 
formation sensed on the document. 

In any event, some signals will be 
sent back to the document control to 
indicate whether the document has 
been successfully read or whether it 
should, because of some reading 
difficulty, be rejected for attention 
of a human operator. 

The most interesting portions of 
the operation occur at the reading 
station where the characters are 
scanned and at the interpreter where 
the characters are identified. So, in 
order that one may understand just 
what occurs, let us examine these 
two blocks in greater detail. 

At the reading station, the docu- 
ment is brightly illuminated and a 
photo-electric cell is allowed to look 
at a very small spot. This spot is in 
continual motion, moving from top 
to bottom. When this spot has 
reached the bottom of its excursion, 
it begins again at the top and again 
moves toward the bottom. 

While the spot moves rapidly from 
top to bottom, the document is 
moved much more slowly from left 
to right. As the document moves 
past the reading station, successive 
portions of the character fall under 
successive vertical scans. 

The output of the photo cell de- 
pends on whether it is looking at a 
light or dark portion of the charac- 
ter. So long as the spot is moving 

(Continued on the next page) 
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P186—Manual of Records Manage- 
ment 


As business administration has advanced, 
the variety and volume of its records has 
tended to increase, posing problems of man- 
power, space and equipment. To cope with 
these problems, a body of principles and 
techniques, proved for practicality and effec- 
tiveness in both business and government, 
has been developed. They form the basis of 
scientific record keeping. This manual pro- 
vides a guide for the maintenance, retention 
and preservation of active and inactive rec- 
ords, the protection of vital records, the 
orderly and systemmatic disposition of obso- 
lete and useless records and the determina- 
tion of requirements for filing facilities. It 
covers such fields as organization, procedures 
and the statutes of limitations and has a spe- 
cial section on microfilming. 


P187—Human Relations Check List 
for Supervisors 


Working with people for maximum produc- 
tive results is one of the major responsibilities 
of supervision. This little pamphlet furnishes 
a check list of twenty questions to enable 
you to evaluate your effectiveness in the 
human relations area and find your H.R.O.— 
human relations quotient. Your answers to 
the "yes" or “no questions will place you 
in the "top" category, the "N.G." category 
or somewhere in between. In addition there 
is a twelve-point creed for supervision. 


P188—Psychological Testing 


Many large organizations are now making 
use of the technique of psychological test- 
ing but smaller businesses have too often 
felt that there was insufficient value in it 
for them. However when a business is small, 
its success is dependent on the efficiency, 
teamwork and cooperation of all of its em- 
ployees. Psychological testing is of course 
a part of the total field of personnel admin- 
istration, not the complete answer to all a 
company's personnel problems. This pam- 
phlet explains its place in the administration 
of a small organization and gives a lot of 
sources for various tests. 
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Character Sensing—Continued 


down a portion of the character, the 
output is high. When the spot is 
moving over a portion of the back- 
ground, the signal drops. 

That this causes a series of pulses 
can be seen by considering the scan- 
ning as it progresses across the char- 
acter E. Until the character reaches 
the reading station, the photo cell is 
looking at a spot which moves across 
the background material and so the 
output is continuously low. 

When the right edge of the char- 
acter passes under the reading 
station, the spot crosses the top and 
bottom horizontal lines of the char- 
acter E. At the instants that these 
crossings occur, the output of the 
photo cell goes up, producing two 
short pulses. When all three hori- 
zontal lines are under the reading 
station, three short pulses occur. 
Then when the long verticle line on 
the E passes under the scan line, one 
long pulse occurs. Finally, when the 
character has passed beyond the scan 
line, the output remains low during 
the entire scan. 

Following the same procedure 
with the letter F shows that where 
the strokes are different, the pulses 
are different. Where the strokes are 
the same, the pulses are also the 
same. 

Every character will produce its 
own unique pattern of pulses because 
every character has at least one 
stroke which differentiates it from all 
other characters. 

How these pulses are recognized 
is a somewhat involved process in 
detail, but it is quite simple in its 
logical organization. Three standard 
logical units are used, and these 
standard units are organized into 
functional groups. 

The scan pulses are delivered to 
circuits which examine each scan 
and determine which pattern occurs. 
A second group of circuits receives 
the signals from the first group and 
remembers which patterns have oc- 
curred. A third logical grouping de- 
termines the sequence in which pat- 
terns have occurred. 

The second and third groups feed 
information to a fourth group which 
identifies strokes from patterns and 
sequences. 

The sequence in which strokes 
occur is determined by yet another 
group. The sixth group has the spe- 


cial purpose job of looking: for the 
end of the character. When the end 
of the character has occurred, the 
last logical group examines the 
strokes and the sequence in which 
they occurred, decides on the identity 
of the character and produces an 
appropriate output signal. 

It may be of interest to note that 
if the interpreter decides that it has 
seen an impossible character, one 
with too many or too few strokes, it 
will not produce an output signal, 
but will send a reject signal to the 
document control, and the document 
in question will be sorted into the 
reject pocket. 


What It Reads 


In our work on character sensing, 
we have found the analyzing reader 
technique very flexible. We have 
read printed and typed alphabetic 
and numeric material. Since analysis 
is made on the basis of the strokes 
and their relation to each other, it is 
possible to achieve considerable 
flexibility both as to size of type and 
style of type face. We have, on one 
single reading program, been able to 
read size variations of about three to 
one and style variations from very 
bold Roman type, where the broad 
strokes are quite broad and the nar- 
row strokes quite narrow, to sans- 
serif Gothic, where all strokes are 
the same width. All these variations 
could be read, intermingled, without 
changes to the equipment. 

How this is possible can be seen 
by returning to the capital letter E, in 
variations of size and shape. Scan- 
ning these characters will give extra 
information which would enable us 
to discriminate between the styles 
and sizes if we cared to, but in 
every case there will be pulses which 
identify the three horizontal lines 
and the long verticle line on the le't. 
Since those are the strokes we have 
chosen as being necessary and sufii- 
cient for E, all of the sizes and styles 
will be recognized. 

The speed obtainable by this 
technique is quite good. We can 
read in excess of one hundred char- 
acters per second and could double 
or triple that speed without troulle 
if we found a use for greater speed. 
Practically, one hundred characters 
a second is faster than most output 
devices can go. In every problem we 
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have tackled so far, the output de- 
vice has been the limiting factor in 
determining speed. 

Because of the way in which the 
reader analyzes, vertical location of 
the character is not restricted so long 
as the character is within the area 
passing under the reading station. 
It makes no difference whether the 
characters are high or low, the pat- 
tern of pulses will still be recognized 
by the interpreter. 

If, in a given problem, it is neces- 
sary to allow large vertical align- 
ment tolerances, then it is desirable 
to make sure that the area in which 
the character is to be read is free 
from other markings. Of course, if 
the reader must pick information 
from a crowded area, then the toler- 
ance in alignment shrinks to the area 
which is clear of the unwanted in- 
formation. 

When foreign markings interfere 
with the characters, they naturally 
complicate the reading problems. 
Likewise, if the characters are poorly 
formed, blurred, overlap or are parti- 
ally missing, reading becomes more 
difficult. In practice, the analyzing 
reader will begin to have difficulty 
with material that still can be read 
by humans since they have extra in- 
telligence which automatically comes 
into action when reading becomes 
difficult. 

There are a number of things that 
can be done to keep reading errors 
from being operationally difficult. 
One is to add intelligence to the ma- 
chine so that it can make a more de- 
tailed analysis and recognize poor 
characters. But this extra intelli- 
gence costs money. While certain 
steps in this direction are usually 
necessary to develop a practical read- 
ing program, the cost very quickly 
rises out of all proportion to the re- 
sults achieved. 

A second step is to allow the 
reader to reject whenever it is in 
doubt about a character. Since the 
only errors that are troublesome are 
undetected errors, this reject feature 
is very useful, provided the reject 
rate is not too high. 

The final factor in the accuracy 
equation is the quality of the char- 
acters. It is often possible to elimi- 
nate many difficulties by overhauling 
typewriters, using supervisory con- 
trol to insure that tired old ribbons 
are replaced and by instructing 
typists to use care in form alignment 
and to avoid strike-overs. 

(Continued on the next page) 





A truly amazing desk set with a pen that 
automatically fills itself from a giant ink-fountain 
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guaranteed to please you! 
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Point instantly interchangeable and renewable. 


Fountain-base ‘‘ink-locked”’ against accidental 
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Character-Sensing—Continued 


The three factors mentioned— 
cost, reject rate and quality of char- 
acters—are all interrelated and must 
be determined before accuracy can 
be determined. If the quality is good 
and the reject rate allowed to be 
reasonably consistent with the qual- 
ity, the undetected error rate can be 
surprisingly low at reasonable cost. 

The equipment to house the 
analyzing reader takes up a little 
more space than a keypunch opera- 
tor, but since it operates a good deal 
faster, this would seem excusable. 

The usual arrangement consists of 
a feed cabinet about two feet wide, 
four feet long and five feet high, and 
an electronics cabinet slightly larger, 
about two and a half by five by five 
feet. All electronic equipment is 
cooled by filtered forced air. Com- 
pactness is achieved by mounting 
much of the equipment on gates 
which allow easy access for servic- 
ing. 

Wherever possible, unit construc- 
tion is used so that when a faulty 
unit is detected, it can be replaced 
and the reader restored to operation. 
Repair of the unit can then be ac- 
complished with no further loss of 
machine time. 

The feed mechanism has been de- 
veloped by the Halm Instrument 
Corporation and is designed specifi- 
cally to requirements for character 
sensing use. It feeds documents at 
the rate of one hundred per minute 
on demand. It is equipped with a 
thickness sensor to detect double 
feeds (although it seldom makes this 
mistake). Double feeds, just like 
other reading difficulties, cause the 
questionable documents to be sorted 
into the reject pocket. 


Traveler's Cheque Reader 


The first commercial analyzing 
reader for use in a travelers cheque 
reconciliation problem has been de- 
livered. The machine is presently in 
operation on live material, but 
various tests of both the equipment 
and operating procedures are still in 
process and the existing manual 
operation has not yet been sup- 
planted. 

The travelers cheque reader reads 
serial number and denominations 
from existing travelers checks. These 
are cheques that are and have been 
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in regular use and so they have no 
special features to aid character sens- 
ing. In fact these cheques are not 
all manufactured by the same con- 
cern and, therefore, while the 
cheques are excellent for banking 
purposes, they are not uniform. 

We found that border and number 
locations both varied with respect to 
the upper edge of the cheque by 
nearly one quarter inch. Unfortu- 
nately, the border and number did 
not move together so that we had to 
use some of the logical capacity of 
the machine to locate the border and 
to make sure that the interpreter did 
not try to include the border as part 
of a character. 

The problem was further compli- 
cated by frequent interference from 
overstamping, countersigning and 
dark anti-forging marks included in 
the cheque paper. These latter were 
random in color and location, and 
produced an effect about as easy to 
cope with as the presence of random 
holes in a tabulating card. In order 
to counteract these difficulties, the 
program required that the size and 
special characteristics of the numbers 
must be recognized. Our objective 
was to make the program responsive 
to the unique characteristics of that 
particular style of type so that any 
interference which might cause 
errors would be recognized as inter- 
ference and would not be mistaken 
for part of a character. We further 
required characters to be recognized 
in the pattern 3-3-2 as the cheque 
passed under the reading station. 


Transferred En Bloc 


The scheme used is_ rather 
straightforward. The feed is under 
control of the output punch and 
feeds a document to the reading 
station on demand. As each charac- 
ter is identified, it is coded into a 
modified binary code and stored, one 
digit at a time, in the first register. 
When the punch has punched the 
previous card, an emitter pulse 
causes information to be transferred 
to the second register en bloc. 

The punch used is of the parallel 
type, punching all 80 columns at 
once, one level at a time. As the card 
advances through the punching 


station, emitter pulses find a path 
is held aside until out-of-town mail 
through the register to the proper 
columns. Thus in the number, 76, 


543, 210, column 8 would punch 
“zero level time” ; column 7, at “one 
time”; column 6, at “‘two time,” etc. 

The travelers cheque machine 
operates at the speed of the output 
punch, producing one _ hundred 
punched cards from one hundred 
cheques per minute. 


Check Sorter 


One of our newer developments 
which is still in the design stage is a 
character sensing document sorter. 
This sorter will handle all sizes of 
checks, intermixed, and will sort 
them according to any selected divit 
in a pre-printed account number 
located in a standard position w'th 
respect to one side and one edge of 
the check. Repeated passes through 
the sorter, sorting on successive divit 
positions, will sort the checks into 
account number order. 

The sorter has no output device to 
limit its speed, except the sort 
pockets, and will sort at six hundred 
documents per minute. A feature 
which can be included in this and 
other serial number readers is the 
use of a checking digit. At each pass 
through the sorter, the entire account 
number is read, even though only 
one digit is used to control the sort. 
Since one digit is a check digit, the 
account number will satisfy the 
checking circuits only if all digits 
have been correctly read. 

A second projected application of 
character sensing is tle sorting of 
mail. The particular reader under 
consideration will have an additional 
level of analysis. After the letters in 
the town and state name have been 
recognized, the reader will have to 
decide whether the mail is addressed 
to the town in which it is located or 
whether it is out-of-town mail. 

This application is admittedly 
short of the ultimate goal of sorting 
the out-of-town mail. The equip- 
ment is primarily experimental and 
is designed to investigate the practi- 
cality of character sensing in mail 
handling. Obviously the machine 
will be unable to read some mail that 
can be read by postmen. It develojs 
that this simple application is quite 
useful. Local mail must be separated 
from out-of-town mail before the 
out-of-town mail can be sorted into 
sacks for the mail trains. Local mail 
is held aside until out-of-town mail 
is processed. 
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How about upping production as much as 14% 
with this new kind of electric typewriter? 


The new Royal Electric and its effect on typ- 


ing production can mean these things in your 
office 


...a big saving in money per typist... 
freeing 1 typist out of 8 for other work by in- 
creasing production 14%. 

Even if you increase production only 6%, 
figures show that you are justifying the addi- 
tional expenditure. 


In fact, if the typewriters in your office are 
in use more than 244 hours per day, studies 


World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters... 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


show that you need new Royal Electrics. 


Here are three services we’d like to perform 
for you: 
1. Time your production to see if we can save 
you money. 


2. Show you the extraordinary new Royal 
Electric. 

3. Sell you new Royal Electrics, if the figures 
justify the expenditure. 


Call the Royal Representative for a free trial 
and time study. 


ROYAL 
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FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 

2. Fibre Board 

3. Insulated 

4. Metal 

5. Micro 

142. Open Shelf Files 

6. Portable 

7. Rota 
8. Stench 

133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 
. Direct Copying 
. Duplicating 
. Micro-filming 
. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Automatic 
. Typewriter, Electric 
. Typewriter, Manual 


MACH 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


INES, MISCELLANEOUS 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 


105. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners | 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
5l. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

7 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 


0. Envelopes 


Labels 
— 
olicy 
Ledger 
Photocopying 
Thin (Copy) 
Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 


69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 


81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 

91. 

92. 
. Silencer 
. Stands 


128. 
125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 


PREVENTION 


. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 
. Fire Aid Kits 

. Floor Polish oe 


. Recording Door-Lo 


. Safety Equipment 


Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 


Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


Silencer for Dictating 
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Philosophy of Health Insurance 


Y philosophy of health in- 

surance will be characterized 

as conservative against our 
mid-century social and political en- 
vironment. Let me start by sum- 
marizing its key points: (1) Health 
insurance is but a part—the most 
important part, to be sure—of an 
over-all program of providing for 
the proper budgeting of the health 
costs of all members of our popula- 
tion; (2) Where voluntary insur- 
ance cannot be used to help budget 
health costs, we must recognize the 
need of community subsidy, openly 
applied and properly controlled, but 
with no use of compulsion or of 
insurance methods as a disguise; 
(3) For most members of the pop- 
ulation we should place full reliance 
upon voluntary insurance to sup- 
plement individual budgeting, with 
no use of compulsion or subsidy, or 
any other government participation 
beyond necessary and _ legitimate 
policing and education; (4) To 
justify such reliance upon voluntary 
insurance, the insurers must perform 
their services in such fashion that 
they deserve and have the confidence 
of the public and of the public’s po- 
litical representatives; (5) In order 
to help the public to make the most 
effective use of voluntary insurance, 
the insurers, with government co- 
operation, should conduct a program 
of education as to the nature of 
health costs and the most effective 
utilization of budgeting and of in- 
surance, respectively, in meeting 
these costs. 


As the term, “health insurance” 
is used in this article it means the 
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use of insurance techniques to share 
equitably among many people costs 
which result from the sickness or 
accident of individuals. That defini- 
tion differs from some others. One 
definition, for example, considers 
that health insurance relates only to 
the costs of medical care—using the 
term “medical care” in the broad 
sense to include all aspects of med- 
ical care and treatment. That defini- 
tion excludes insurance against loss 
of income because of disability. I 
do not argue with that definition in 
the right context. In a discussion 
which is concerned only with insur- 
ance against the costs of medical 
care, the term “health insurance” 
may serve as well as any. other term 
to designate the subject under, dis- 
cussion. 

I question the narrower definition 
only when it is used in a context 
which denies the importance of in- 
suring earned income against loss 
because of disability. For most 
earned income is the foundation of 
the entire economic existence. Re- 
move that income and the person is 
in serious trouble. One has a chance 
of standing up under other financial 
losses if earning power is unim- 
paired, but take away that earning 
power and the ordinary fabric of 
daily living is threatened, no matter 
how much insurance may be carried 
against extraordinary losses. For 
that reason I maintain that income 
insurance not only must be included 
in the concept of health insurance, 


but is the foundation of any sound 
personal insurance program, and 
should take priority over all other 
forms of personal insurance. 

In a democratic society the whole 
structure of life—social, economic, 
politica! and religious—is founded 
upon the individual and his rights, 
his responsibilities and his dignity. 
Government derives its powers from 
the consent of the governed, and its 
functions are to serve its citizens. 
Similarly, all business activity ul- 
timately consists of providing in- 
dividuals with goods and _ services 
which they want. Health insurance 
exists not for the welfare of the 
insurers but for the welfare of the 
insureds. Thus, any proper philos- 
ophy of health insurance must start 
by considering the individual and 
his needs. 


The Extent of Insurance 


One of the most important ques- 
tions from the viewpoint of the 
individual is the extent to which 
insurance techniques should be used 
to deal with the costs imposed on 
him and his family by sickness or 
accident. The entire cost, from his 
viewpoint, includes all lost income 
as well as the entire expense of all 
medical services and supplies, rang- 
ing from the crushing expenses as- 
sociated with serious sickness all 
the way down through the cost of 
aspirin and tooth powder, and across 
the border to include even the cost 
of precautionary physical checkups. 
The question is how much of that 
total cost should be met out of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Insurance—Continued replaced in full. Insurance under- 


writers and social welfare theorists 
regular family budget, like the cost agree that the principle of co-in- 
of housing, food and transportation, surance, whereby the insured bears 
and how much should be the subject some net loss himself, is essential 
of insurance. to the sound practical working of 
Let us start with income insur- any program for replacing income 
ance. So long as disability income lost by disability. 
payments are not subject to income There seems to be less unanimity 
tax, there is no need to replace that as respects the expenses of sickness 
part of ordinary income which would and accident. There are those who 
have been used to pay income taxes; say that any insurance is inadequate 
and it seems to be fairly well agreed which does not pay every dollar of 
that even the take-home pay which medical expense. Most 
remains after taxes should not be 




















insurance 
men agree, however, that the prin- 
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ciple of co-insurance applies equally 
in that field, for three good reasons. 
First and foremost is the underwrit- 
ing necessity of providing some con- 
trol over expenses. The existence 
of some residual cost to the insured 
provides some measure of control, 
whereas if every expense were to 
be reimbursed in full the total med- 
ical costs of the nation would be 
made higher by the greater use of 
submarginal medical procedures. 


A second and very good reason 
for coinsurance is that the very 
process of insurance costs money. 
If I owe $10 to the grocer it would 
be an expensive luxury for me to 
pay someone else to maintain the 
records and the organization to pay 
that bill for me. Every family can 
count on having a constant dribble 
of minor medical expenses which 
can and should be met out of the 
ordinary budget, just like the cost 
of food and clothing. Any family 
which fails to budget for such ex- 
penses is just as foolish as the family 
which fails to budget for clothing, 
and to insure against minor and 
reasonably regular expenses is just 
as silly as to insure against the ex- 
pense of buying clothing. 


A Third Reason 


A third reason for coinsurance is 
that it helps make possible the most 
effective use of the dollars in the 
individual’s insurance budget. There 
is no one who can afford all the 
forms of insurance that a cautious 
man might wish for. Therefore, a 
wise insurance buyer will assign 
priorities to his various insurance 
needs. Insurance against the crush- 
ing costs of serious sickness has a 
high priority, but money used to pay 
premiums for insurance to cover 
every possible expenditure might be 
better used to buy more life insur- 
ance or more liability insurance, for 
example, or even to give the family 
a better vacation. 

A sound program of health in- 
surance will include insurance 
against those costs which would 
cripple the family budget, but will 
make no effort to apply the tech- 
niques of insurance to those costs 
which can and should be met out 
of the regular family budget. [ 
believe that, in planning a family 
insurance program, priority should 
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be given to those forms of insurance 
which give the family the best 
chance of remaining self-supporting. 
A family with considerable income 
and savings will be able to ride out 
small storms without insurance, but 
must protect itself with a full pro- 
gram of insurance against major 
losses, whether due to death or fire 
or liability or expensive sickness. 
Aiter insuring against the causes 
of major loss they may then buy 
insurance against the more minor 
costs of short-term hospitalization, 
for example ; but to insure the minor 
losses and overlook the major losses 
would be financial folly for such a 
family. 

On the other hand, to a family 
which is barely self-supporting, a 
few days hospitalization or loss of 
income may be all that is needed 
to break the budget and force the 
family on relief. Such a family may 
regard community assistance as the 
only form of catastrophe insurance 
available to them, but their best 
chance of keeping off the relief rolls 
is to devote their entire insurance 
budget to protection against the 
smaller but more frequent losses, 
which for the higher income family 
would have a much lower priority. 

Where the line should be drawn 
between budgeting and insuring 
varies with the family’s income and 
circumstances, and even for similar 
families with the same income will 
vary according to their individual 
preferences. The basic principle, 
however, is true for all circumstances 
and all income levels. By this test 
too many families devote too much 
attention to insurance against small 
losses and not enough to insurance 
against less frequent but far larger 
and more crippling losses. Our 
people are ill-served by the concept 
that insurance should cover the first 
dollar of medical care expense. 


Voluntary or Compulsory 


In past years one of the most 
important political questions has 
been the dual issue whether the 
American citizens’ need for health 
insurance should be met on a vol- 
untary basis or made subject to 
compulsion—and whether the in- 
surer should be the government it- 
self or private business. We all 
welcomed the announcement by the 
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present administration in Washing- 
ton that it favored voluntary private 
insurance over compulsory govern- 
ment insurance, but the question may 
return in Washington and is very 
much alive in some state capitals. 

It would be shortsighted not to 
recognize that there are arguments 
in favor of compulsory insurance 
which appeal very strongly to some 
people. One is that the improvident 
citizen who fails to arrange proper 
insurance on his own volition can 
be compelled to take part in a 


compulsory program, and therefore 
is less likely to become an object of 
charity or relief, and thus a burden 
on his neighbors, A second such 
argument is that a program of com- 
pulsory insurance can make some 
provision for the  wuninsurables, 
spreading their extra cost over the 
rest of the population in a way which 
is impossible under any program of 
competitive voluntary insurance. 
Those arguments rest completely on 
the government’s powers of compul- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Insurance—Continued So long as that is true, the health 


insurance needs of our people will 
be served by voluntary plans of 
private insurers, a broad term which 
includes such insuring mechanisms 
as labor union plans, cooperatives 
and self-insured plans of employers, 
as well as the more orthodox insur- 
ance company and Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans. Such voluntary insur- 
ance plans can serve well the over- 
whelming majority of our people, 
but they do not and cannot serve 
everyone. There are two types of 
people to whom voluntary insur- 
ance is denied, regardless of how 








sion and taxation. To most citizens, 
when the issue is understood, the 
concept of “prudence by compulsion” 
is not consistent with the ideals of 
democracy. That dislike of govern- 
ment compulsion, combined with 
distrust of the immense power which 
a compulsory governmental program 
would give to a centralized bureau- 
cracy, have so far weighed more 
heavily with our people than the 
arguments which can be made in 
favor of putting insurance into the 
hands of government. 



































































































































Tue “Bic House” built in 1813 by Hardman Philips, one of the 


founders of Philipsburg, Pa. is a landmark in this community. 
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strongly they may want it. One 
type is made up of the truly unin- 
surables, who are no more eligible 
for health insurance than a man on 
his death bed is eligible for life 
insurance. The other group to whom 
voluntary insurance is denied are 
the indigent, among whom even the 
best physical risks cannot be insured 
because they can’t pay the premium. 


Floor of Subsistence 


One of the cynical witticisms of 
the depressed thirties was that free- 
dom meant freedom to starve. There 
was no truth in that statement then, 
and it is not true now. It is uni- 
versally agreed in our country that 
no member of the community will 
be allowed to drop economically he- 
low a reasonable floor of subsistence, 
and that the provision of that floor 
is a community responsibility. One 
of our recent political issues has 
been whether the community should 
discharge that responsibility by di- 
rect relief methods involving a needs 
test, or by compulsory and sub- 
sidized programs using some of the 
methods of insurance, but not using 
a needs test. The relief methods are 
less expensive in dollars, but are 
characterized by some people as 
placing a social stigma upon the 
recipients. The compulsory budget- 
ing methods are expensive, both in 
dollars and in the political, social and 
economic implications of compul- 
sion. The principal argument in 
favor of compulsory budgeting is 
that by eliminating the needs test 
it avoids social stigma. 

In my opinion, the concept of 
social stigma has been overplayed. A 
family that has to fall back on com- 
munity assistance should think of 
that assistance as given by the 
community as a matter of riglit. 
The average responsible individual 
would prefer to be self-supporting, 
and in that sense it is not pleasan 
to have to apply for assistance. Th 
alternative of going on relief is 
itself, to some extent, an incentive 
to insure voluntarily, When the 
acceptance of community assistance 
becomes unavoidable, however, the 
term “stigma” is much too strong 
a term, and conservative thinking 
will avoid some of the emotional 
concepts inherent therein. 

From the viewpoint of a conserva- 
tive, it is important not only to 
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recognize human needs, but also to 
avoid excess emotionalism about 
those needs. If, as a nation, we 
fail to examine the needs objectively, 
and let ourselves be picked up in 
the emotional currents which some- 
times surround needs, we may be- 
come easy victims of the philosophy 
which plays up the role of govern- 
ment and plays down the responsi- 
bilities and the rights of individuals. 
Improper emphasis on the concept 
of social stigma is one example of 
such excess emotionalism. Another 
example, in my opinion, is the term 
“medically indigent” and its appar- 
ent connotations. 


I challenge the term “medically 
indigent,” and its implications. The 
word “indigent” means not self- 
supporting. There are degrees of 
indigence, ranging on the one hand 
from the family that is utterly desti- 
tute, over on the other hand to the 
family which is almost but not 
quite paying its own way and needs 
but little help. The term “medically 
indigent” has been applied to those 
families which can pay their way in 
other respects if they have some 
help with their medical bills; but 
if we assume that extraordinary 
medical bills are insured, so that the 
net cost to the family is made up 
only of ordinary medical bills plus 
the cost of insurance, then simply by 
a change in priority that family 
might have paid those bills first 
and left, let us say, a portion of the 
rent unpaid. Then, because they 
needed help with the rent, they 
might have been called “rent in- 
digent.” Different concepts of pri- 
ority might cause them to be called 
car-fare indigent, or recreation in- 
digent, or clothing indigent, etc. 


Please do not misunderstand my 
purpose in making these statements. 
It certainly is not my purpose to 
express impatience with the family 
which needs help to provide a mini- 
mum standard of living, and surely 
rent and recreation, medical care 
and tobacco, all within proper 
ranges, are included in a minimum 
standard of living. My point is that 
any family which needs help any- 
where along the line in providing 
that minimum standard is indigent, 
and there is no greater justification 
for the term “medically indigent” 
than there is for the term “tobacco 
indigent.” 
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I realize that the term has a good 
deal of plausibility. Most of the 
items which make up a minimum 
standard of living involve reasonably 
regular expense. Rent, food, recrea- 
tion, travel to and from work, all 
involve fairly regular payments, 
which are easily coordinated with 
payday. So much of the money in 
each pay envelope can be set aside 
for each type of expense, and each 
expense seems normal and neces- 
sary. It is easy to fall into the 
habit of using all the money in the 


pay envelope for those purposes. It’s 
as though the family said, “We'll 
get along all right so long as we 
have no sickness.” It is understand- 
able not to accept sickness and its 
expense as being natural and neces- 
sary, so when sickness does come 
to the family which is not prepared 
for it, it seems harsh and abnormal, 
a misfortune which is beyond their 
ability to stand financially. The 
fault lies in regarding sickness as 
abnormal. Sickness or accident, and 
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Health Insurance—Continued that medical indigence is different 


from any other kind of indigence, 
nor does it concede that medical 
indigence calls for different treat- 
ment than any other kind of in- 
digence. The important point lies 
not in distinguishing among the 
different causes of indigence but in 
having a sound, reasonable and eco- 
nomically supportable program for 
the assistance of every indigent per- 
son, regardless of cause. 

I want to comment briefly on the 







the expenses which they bring, will 
enter every family’s life, and the 
family which needs outside help to 
meet those costs and the costs of 
health insurance is just as truly 
indigent as the family which could 
pay all its own expenses if only 
Junior’s shoes and Papa’s suit didn’t 
keep wearing out. 

My mid-century philosophy of 
health insurance does not recognize 
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special problems of the aged and 
of residents of rural regions. The 
aged members of the population have 
sometimes been referred to as unin- 
surable. That concept is only partly 
true. Of the two kinds of health 
costs—loss of income and expense 
of medical care—only the latter is a 
true health cost as respects the 
aged. With them the loss of income 
is primarily a problem of retirement, 
which can be foreseen and prepared 
for in advance, not a problem of 
health in the sense of unforeseen 
sickness or injury. The loss-of-in- 
come problem is best solved by per- 
sonal providence and thrift through 
the individual’s working years in 
anticipation of retirement; and that 
ideal solution is supplemented in 
practice by Social Security and, in 
cases of improvidence or special 
hardship, by the regular channels of 
relief. 

The apparent difficulty of the 
medical costs problem is in part a 
matter of confusion of purpose. It 
may appear, for example, that many 
old folks who now live as invalid 
or semi-invalid dependents of rela- 
tives would be happier if they could 
afford care in a hospital or nursing 
home. Leaving aside the question 


, of which type of care would give 


them greater happiness—and there 
is reason to question whether the 
care of professionals is as satisfying 
as the care of children—the choice 
would seem to be basically a matter 
of living standards rather than of 
insurance. The President’s pro- 
posals for specialized low-cost facil- 
ities for care of the aged are highly 
constructive, but the utilization of 
such facilities is not a hazard beyond 
the control of the insured and thus 
is not a proper subject of insurance. 
The uncertain incidence of necessary 
medical expense, however, to the 
extent that it is reasonably beyond 
the conscious choice of the individ- 
ual, is a proper subject of insurance. 
The difficulties of providing reason- 
able underwriting control of insured 
expenses have slowed the extension 
of insurance into the old age field, 
but progress is being made and 
know-how is being acquired. 


The statistics which show that 
rural residents make relatively less 
use of voluntary health insurance 
have been cited as showing that in- 
surance has not been adequately 
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available in those areas, That con- 
clusion, however, disregards the fact 
that some insurers are actively en- 
gaged in selling good health insur- 
ance in rural districts. It must 
never be overlooked that voluntary 
insurance is a two-way street—it re- 
quires a willing buyer as well as a 
willing seller. The problem in rural 
areas is not to find the seller, but to 
make the prospective buyer suffi- 
ciently willing. In some places there 
is a need, first, for medical facilities. 
Given the facilities, the neighbors 
will recognize the value of insuring 
against the costs of their use. Even 
then, there is in many rural areas a 
strong tradition of home care, which 
results in lower medical expenses 
and therefore a narrower need for 
medical expense insurance. Famili- 
arity will develop greater recogni- 
tion and acceptance both of the use 
of medical facilities and of insurance 
as a method of financing such use. 
Meanwhile, it would be misleading 
to think of insurance as either a 
panacea or as the primary need in 
rural regions. . 


Confidence of the Public 


In the capsule statement of my 
philosophy I said that if voluntary 
insurance methods are to be relied 
upon to meet the health costs of the 
major part of our population, then 
it is essential that the insurers both 
merit and have the confidence of the 
public and of the public’s political 
representatives. That constitutes 
one of the most important chapters 
in any sound philosophy of health 
insurance. Unfortunately, the news 
has been full of symptoms of a 
disturbing lack of confidence in in- 
surers. To insurance men it some- 
times seems that criticism of sickness 
and accident insurance is one of 
the most popular modern sports. 
Some of the criticism arises from an 
inadequate understanding of the 
purposes, limitations and proper uses 
of insurance. To the extent that 
that is so, an important part of the 
cure is a soundly devised public 
informational program, designed to 
help the public to understand better 
what insurance can do and how best 
to make use of the services of in- 
surance. Such a program is a re- 
sponsibility of the insurers, and it is 
no secret that a group of influential 
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leaders among insurance executives 
are working even now to develop 
such a program. This field of edu- 
cation is one in which agencies of 
government could also play a proper 
and constructive part. An improved 
understanding of insurance, what it 
can and cannot do, and how to use 
it most effectively to meet individual 
needs, could do a lot to increase 
public confidence. 

To a very significant degree, how- 
ever, the doubts and complaints 


which have been directed at health 
insurance reflect inadequacies in the 
performance of the companies or 
their representatives. To keep this 
comment in proper perspective we 
must be fully aware of all the good 
things that can be said about the 
progress and performance of sick- 
ness and accident insurance. Against 
that perspective, however, it must 
be recognized that there is plenty 
of room for improvement. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Health Insurance—Continued 


Every justified complaint is the 
result of some insurance man’s 
losing sight of the true nature of his 
business. The function of this health 
insurance business is to sell, for a 
price, a most important economic 
service—the sharing of the financial 
burden which sickness or injury can 
impose. If that service is performed 
properly, building a reputation such 
that each policyholder has confidence 





that he will receive fair treatment 
if sickness or injury comes to him, 
then he will regard voluntary insur- 
ance as essential to his welfare and 
to his peace of mind. That feeling 
on the part of policyholders is es- 
sential to the continued welfare of 
the insurers. Company management 
must deliver that peace of mind, not 
because they are philanthropists but 
because they are businessmen and 
because if the general public loses 
confidence in the companies’ ability 
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or desire to perform to their satis- 
faction the result will be the loss 
of the companies’ opportunity to 
perform, because their business will 
have been taken over by a welfare 
state. 


Reasonable Criticism 


I’ve heard it said that insurance 
companies must provide the cover- 
age which people want and pay 
benefits the way people expect them 
to be paid. I’ve heard the answer- 
ing comment that it is impossible 
to satisfy people completely and 
that if a man doesn’t read his policy 
when he buys it he shouldn’t com- 
plain later if it doesn’t provide some 
benefit which by hindsight he woul: 
like to have. There is truth in both 
approaches. Clearly, a man who 
decided on $25 of weekly benefits 
instead of $50 shouldn’t blame the 
insurer when he finds that $25 
isn’t enough; and the man who 
chose a policy without surgical bene- 
fits in preference to one which pro- 
vided surgical benefits should not 
hold the company at fault for not 
paying a surgical benefit. On the 
other hand, I have the greatest sym- 
pathy with a man who was sold a 
limited policy with the argument 
that it covered the losses which he 
was most likely to experience, and 
who learned too late the weakness 
of that argument; and I consider it 
no service to sell a man ag accident- 
only policy with the argument that 
accidents are what he must watch 
out for because he can take care 
of his own health. That type of 
sales argument disregards the real 
facts about the incidence of sick- 
ness. 


Such problems would not arise if 
we were living in a world wher 
insurance prospects were all well 
informed about their needs. The 
fact, however, is that insurers know 
a great deal more about the natur: 
of the health risk than do the in 
dividuals themselves, and a respon 
sibility lies upon the insurers t 
anticipate the types of service which 
their policyholders will really need 
to make their policies conform rea 
sonably well to those needs, and t: 
avoid selling policies which create 
a strong probability of disappoint 
ment to the purchaser. It is a 
dangerous and self-defeating pro 
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gram to buy future trouble in order 
to make sales today. 

[t is heartening to realize that 
leading health insurance companies 
are facing up to these responsibil- 
ities. They have temporized in the 
past because of the difficulty of 
agreeing on standards and because, 
in the last analysis, basic sanctions 
should properly be applied only by 
public authority and not by com- 
panies acting either collectively or 
individually. Now, however, there 
is a recognition that the time for 
temporizing has passed, and there is 
constructive leadership in taking ac- 
tion, along with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
toward those practices which detract 
from public confidence in voluntary 
health insurance. 


The Government's Obligations 


So far, I have scarcely mentioned 
government and its part in meeting 
the health needs of its citizens. I 
have said that a sound philosophy 
has no place for compulsion or gov- 
ernment insurance, but that govern- 
ment has obligations toward the 
indigent and toward the entire pub- 
lic, in education about health needs 
and in policing insurance operations. 
The word “government” does not 
necessarily mean “Washington.” 
Under my philosophy, any neces- 
sary governmental act which in- 
volves either payments or controls 
should be performed by that unit of 
government which best combines the 
two qualities of being nearest to the 
citizen and being able to cope with 
the problem. Relief, under that rule, 
is a responsibility of the city or 
town—possibly with some help from 
larger units—and policing, i.e., reg- 
ulation, is a state function. 

Government has other functions, 
too—assistance in providing ade- 
quate health care facilities and in 
training health care personnel, public 
health service to maintain health and 
encouragement of research to im- 
prove our ability to prevent or cure 
ill health, reasonable tax measures 
to act both as incentives to insure 
and to soften the financial load when 
health care costs are heavy. One of 
the most constructive contributions 
which government can make in this 
field is to maintain a political at- 
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and security. And he finds that the 
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mosphere in which insurers are 
stimulated to do a constantly better 
job without wasting their energies 
in unnecessary defensive skirmish- 
ing. 


Highest Moral Development 


As a conservative, I believe that 
the highest moral development of 
mankind and his highest economic 
development will both be attained 
under a system which gives to man 
the greatest amount of economic 
freedom which is consistent with 
the rights of others, and which places 
upon man a responsibility to use 
that freedom which is consistent 
with a proper regard for others. 
The greatest issues of the day in- 
volve the struggles between that 
kind of political system and the 
kind which makes man subservient 


to the state. The issue is not simply 
between democratic capitalism and 
totalitarian communism, Even more 
important in the long run is the 
issue between those who hold that 
the highest welfare of mankind lies 
in his own freedom, initiative and 
responsibility, and those who hold 
that man’s welfare must come from 
the state, the issue of capitalism 
versus socialism. Health insurance 
is in the front line of that battle. If 
health insurance can be successfully 
retained as a free, voluntary and 
useful operation, we will have de- 
fended an important position in the 
war between capitalism and social- 
ism, between free enterprise and the 
welfare state. If we should fail to 
defend that position successfully, the 
result would be a long step toward 
the total loss of freedom and the 
submergence of man’s individuality. 
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A. AND H. CLASSES 


BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, the Lite 
Underwriter Training Council will 
conduct a series of pilot classes in 
the sale of personal accident and 
sickness insurance, according to an 
announcement by Edmund L. G. 
Zalinski, CLU, LUTC president. 
The course is designed to train life 
insurance men in the most effective 
techniques for the sale and service of 
A. & S. coverages. Plans call for a 
ten to fifteen week course which will 
take full advantage of the eight 
years’ experience that LUTC has 
gained in providing life insurance 
training for more than forty thou- 
sand field men. It will include two 
and one-half hour, weekly, on-the- 
job classes with texts, cases, projects 
and examinations under the direction 
of competent A. & S. moderators. 


It is expected that many agents 
with life companies selling A. & S. 
insurance, who have already par- 
ticipated in LUTC, will become in- 
terested when the new course is 
generally available in 1956. How- 
ever, it will be completely separate 
from Parts I and II of LUTC in 
recognition of the fact that some life 
companies have not yet entered the 


A. & S. field. 


GAS POISONING 


ACCIDENTAL GAS POISONING takes 
an annual toll of about fourteen hun- 
dred lives in the United States, and 
nearly three out of four of those 
deaths occur in and about the home, 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company report. 


In the company’s experience 
among industrial policyholders for 
the 1951-1953 period, gas ranges or 
gas heaters were involved in more 
than half of all fatalities from acci- 
dental gas poisoning in and about the 
home, with a common cause of acci- 
dents being the turning on of gas jets 
without lighting them. 


Other leading causes of gas poi- 
soning, the statisticians point out, 
include leaky connections or other 
defects of cooking or heating equip- 
ment; incomplete combustion in gas 
stoves or heaters in poorly ventilated 
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rooms; and running automobile 
motors in closed household garages. 

In the gas poisoning accidents 
which occur outside the home, auto- 
mobile exhaust fumes were the lead- 
ing cause of death. Cars or trucks 
parked on streets or highways with 
the motor running accounted for 
many of these fatalities. 


"A MATTER OF TIME" 


A NEW DRAMATIC AND INFORMA- 
tive 16mm documentary film “A 
Matter of Time,” devoted to the 
progress that medical science is 
making in its fight against heart dis- 
ease has been completed by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance for the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund 
and is being made available for 
television and general showings 
throughout the country. 


Filmed in Kodachrome and 
adapted to black and white, the story 
is a progress report of the accom- 
plishments to date and hopes for the 
future in the war on America’s 
Number One killer—heart disease. 

During the 15-minute film the 
viewing audience is taken inside 
laboratories, hospitals, and medical 
schools and shown the efforts of 
scientists and researchers in their 
tireless fight to find a heart disease 
cure. 


Viewers see in action such re- 
search developments as the “jiggle 
bed,” oscillograph and the mechan- 
ical heart, and they learn the causes 
and effects of various forms of heart 
disease. The film brings out that 
there are four various types— 
namely, arteriosclerosis, hyperten- 
sion, rheumatic fever, and congenital 
malformations. 


Also shown are the simple ways 
in which average people can help to 
avoid heart disease and thus live 
longer, healthier and happier lives. 

The film is being made available 
in 16mm, black and white and Koda- 
chrome, for public service, sustaining 
TV showing—and in color for gen- 
eral non-theatrical showing, upon 
application to Association Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


MAJOR MEDICAL 


GROUP MEDICAL CATASTROPHE in- 
surance is the outstanding improve- 
ment of the decade in the group 
hospital-medical expense field, Paul 
E. Britt, second vice president of 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, told a recent luncheon 
meeting of Pittsburgh insurance 
buyers. 

“The idea of this kind of insur- 
ance, which takes care of the really 
devastating damage to a family from 
illness or accident, has a tremendous 
impact on the minds of employees,” 
Mr. Britt said. In the past four 
years, he explained, Connecticut 
General has underwritten group 
medical catastrophe plans covering 
more than five hundred thousand 
people, including employees and their 
families. “As pioneers in the de- 
velopment of this form of protec- 
tion, we continue to classify the line 
as experimental but predict rapid 
growth because of the high level of 
buyer interest,” he said. 

“When an employer buys a plan 
of group insurance he either con- 
sciously or unconsciously hopes to 
influence for the better the state of 
mind of his people and thus improve 
their work,” he added. “Our studies 
of this aspect of group insurance lead 
us to think this is at least part of 
the reason for the remarkable inter- 
est in group medical catastrophe cov- 
erages,” he said. “Metlical catas- 
trophe tends to dramatize the whole 
group insurance program.” 


AUTO FATALITIES 


Moror VEHICLE FATALITIES ac- 
counted for 29,000 life insurance 
death claims in the first nine months 
of this year, representing $57,000,- 
000 in payments, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. This is 1,000 
more claims and $2,000,000 more in 
benefits paid under traffic death 
claims than in the corresponding 
months of 1953. 

“Even this huge aggregate of 
benefit dollars reflects only a small 
portion of the total economic loss 
from this traffic toll,” the Institute 
commented, adding that “many of 
these claims were under policies 
which had been in force less than 
a year.” 
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= ON THE BUSIEST CORNER Of his own home 
town—but he might as well be stranded on the rolling dunes 
of the vast Sahara. For this bewildered salesman lacks the 
proper selling tools he needs to find and hold the right 
direction. 

But how encouraging the job can be with a company 
eager to cooperate with sound, effective sales promotion. 
A good reason why you will be interested in the sales sup- 
port provided by The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Yes, through research and testing, The Union Central 
constantly supplies its men in the field with new sales ideas 
and techniques, scientific prospecting procedures and a wide 
variety of sales presentations to fit every type of life insur- 
ance market. And the Company also provides visual aids 
and other point of sale material—whatever the salesman 
needs to help stimulate greater interest and conviction in 
his prospects. 

In addition to effective sales assistance, The Union Cen- 


tral offers other major job factors for your consideration. 
Choice of your own job location. A thorough training pro- 
gram. Opportunity for steady advancement. Sound earnings 
plus liberal retirement and pension plans. Stable employ- 
ment that does not rely on business conditions. And scien- 
tific aptitude testing to help you determine which job is 
best for you. 

Representing The Union Central—with its policies that 
take care of every life insurance need from birth to age 70 
—you can experience a deep personal satisfaction for worth- 
while service to members of your community. And you 
can look ahead to many prosperous years of independence 
and security for yourself and your family. To get all the 
facts, drop us a line and we'll be glad to arrange an inter- 
view at one of our local offices near you. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


One of a series of advertisements designed to be of service to men contemplating a life insurance career, appearing in 
magazines and life insurance trade press where men are likely to look for information about companies and job opportunities, 











SETS NEW MARKS 


LirE INSURANCE ESTABLISHED 
new high marks in ownership and 
benefit payments this year, surpass- 
ing the previous record performance 
in 1953 by a substantial margin, 
Bruce E. Shepherd, manager of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, reported to the Association’s 
48th annual meeting. 

The people’s purchases of life in- 
surance from legal reserve companies 
aggregated about $47 billions for the 
year, Mr, Shepherd stated, an in- 
crease of some $8 billions or 21% 
over 1953. Benefits paid by the life 
companies ran at a daily rate of 
about $16.8 millions during 1954, he 
said, and added up to more than $6 
billions for the year, a rise of ap- 
proximately a half billion dollars or 
10% above the year before. 

Mr. Shepherd placed the total of 
life insurance in force at the year-end 
at a new peak of about $339 billions, 
up more than $34 billions or 11% 
over 1953. The number of individ- 
ual policyholders has increased to 
around ninety-three million, he con- 
tinued, also a new high and 57% 
of the entire population. The 1954 
figures include a group contract for 
$7 billions of life insurance covering 
one and three-quarters million em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment, the largest life insurance case 
on record, 


ADVOCATES COOPERATIVE 
APPROACH 


VOLUNTARY PROCEDURES and co- 
operative development of rules to 
guide advertising practices of insur- 
ance companies issuing accident and 
health insurance were advocated by 
Eugene M. Thoré, general counsel 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America. He suggested that insur- 
ance companies advertising accident 
and health insurance might benefit 
through use of the FTC’s Bureau of 
Consultation and by cooperating 
with the Commission and state in- 
surance commissioners in develop- 
ing advertising standards. 

Addressing the 48th annual meet- 
ing of the Association, Mr. Thoré 
described significant developments 
taking place in government regula- 
tion and legislation affecting the life 
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insurance business. He stated that 
in addition to accident and health 
insurance regulation and legislation, 
more than thirty-five Federal prob- 
lems of concern to the business have 
been under consideration this year. 

Among these are social security 
legislation, general revision of the 
tax laws, reconsideration of Federal 
taxes on life insurance companies, 
establishment of group life insurance 
for 1,750,000 government employees, 
the National Voluntary Mortgage 
Credit Program in which the life 
insurance companies are participat- 
ing, and current Congressional in- 
vestigations of union welfare funds. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
questions concerning the jurisdiction 
of the FTC in its complaint proce- 
dure against the advertising of seven- 
teen accident and health insurance 
companies and the possibility of 
further complaints yet to be filed, 
Mr. Thoré urged adoption of a 
“positive program designed to deal 
in a realistic way with the jurisdic- 
tional issue.” 

He said the FTC believes it has 
power to regulate accident and health 
insurance advertising in states where 
advertising practices are not ade- 
quately regulated by state law, and 
in cases where companies send ad- 
vertising material into states where 
they are not licensed. In some states 
where a model Fair Trade Practices 
Act has not been adopted, the FTC 
will probably claim jurisdiction, he 
stated. This, he said, emphasizes the 
importance of enacting the Fair 
Trade Practices Act in states that 
have not so far adopted it, but may 
not solve the problem of regulating 
advertising of companies in states 
where they are not licensed. 

Mr. Thoré suggested that litiga- 
tion of the FTC’s jurisdiction might 
result in recommendations to Con- 
eress that the McCarran Act, which 
in general leaves to State govern- 
ments the regulation of insurance, be 
reviewed in the light of the Com- 
mission’s contention that accident 
and health insurance advertising is 
not being adequately regulated in 
some states. Tn view of this, he said, 
the insurance business might con- 
sider it advisable to avoid litigation 
with the FTC over its jurisdiction. 

Voluntarv action within the frame- 
work of established FTC procedures 
should be considered, he stated. 





CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT 


BARRING ANY MAJOR CHANGE in 
the international situation, industrial 
activity for the United States as a 
whole “is going to improve moder- 
ately in 1955 and also in 1956,” Cleo 
F, Craig, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
declared before five hundred life in- 
surance executives attending the 
forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. 

“How much will the improvement 
be?” Mr. Craig asked. “Maybe 5% 
each year as we now see it; so that 
at the end of the period the nation 
will be operating about on the peak 
levels of 1953.” 

He said he could go on quoting 
figures and estimates on the future, 
but “it isn’t a situation of big busi- 
ness getting bigger . . . it’s also a 
matter of becoming a bigger part of 
each community—a bigger part of 
the United States, a bigger part of 
New York City, a bigger part of 
Springfield and Junction City ard 
Punkin Creek.” 

“Americans everywhere,” Mr. 
Craig said, “are seeing more clearly 
the direct relation between bigness 
in industry and the rise in our stand- 
ard of living. They know large-scale 
organization is essential to the coun- 
try’s welfare and security. They are 
beginning to understand that big 
business is largely responsible for 
the many material benefits of life 
they enjoy. 

“But, the more widely Americans 
do realize this, the more also, it 
seems to me, they are coming to hold 
big business to what they believe are 
its total obligations. And if great 
enterprises such as you and I are 
concerned in managing are in fact a 
basic foundation for our kind of life, 
then our obligations of today and 
tomorrow may well be broader—far 
broader—than we have ever con- 
ceived them to be. 

“If we whose services so vitally 
affect the community are not suc- 
cessful in working for the good of 
the community, from the commu- 
nity’s point of view, then that view 
will have scant place for us as we are 
now constituted. Perhaps one way 
to express it is this, that the bigger 
we grow, the more we must make 
sure we stay small in the commu- 
nity.” 
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(Juestions ¢ Answers 


PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING (COMPREHENSIVE) 


QUESTION 5. 


“A” and “B” have discussed 
the advisability of entering into a 
business interest continuation 
agreement but are unfamiliar 
with the manner in which such 
plans operate. Accordingly, they 
have asked you to present to them 
a plan which would be appropri- 
ate in their situation. 

(a) Outline the basic features 
of the plan which you would 
recommend to “A” and “B.” 

(b) Point out any obstacles 
that might be encountered in the 
execution of the plan which you 
have recommended and indicate 
the solutions, if any, which you 
would propose. 


Answer to Question 5. 


(a) The basic features of the 
business interest continuation agree- 
ment to be recommended to “A” and 
“B” are as follows: 

(1) Buy-sell obligations of the 
parties to the agreement. “A” and 
“B” would agree that the estate of 
the deceased would sell the de- 
ceased’s interest to the survivor and 
the survivor would agree to purchase 
from the estate the interest of the 
deceased. Another method which is 
used is to have “A” and “B” contract 
with the corporation to buy and sell 
in the case of death of either “A” or 
“Ry 

(2) “First offer’ commitment 
during life. Each stockholder would 
agree to offer his interest to the other 
one if he desires to dispose of that 
interest during his lifetime. This 
means that before either stockholder 
would sell to outsiders, the other 
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(Continued from December) 


would be given an opportunity to 
acquire the interest. 

(3) Basis of valuation. “A” and 
“B” should agree upon a definite 
method of valuing the worth of each 
share. 

(4) Method of financing the 
agreement. The agreement should 
be funded with life insurance con- 
tracts in adequate amounts issued 
on the lives of “A” and “B”. As 
shown above, the preferred plan is 
to effect a cross-purchase between 
“A” and “B” whereby “A” takes 
out a policy on “B,” and “B” takes 
out one on “A”. Another method 
suggested by some underwriters is 
to have the corporation take out the 
policies on the lives of “A” and “B”. 
Under either method, questions of 
who owns the policies, who pays the 
premiums, and who are the bene- 
ficiaries will have to be decided. It 
will also be necessary to stipulate 
how payment shall be made if the 
amount of insurance should be less 
than the value of the deceased’s 
stock. 

(5) Post-mortem handling of in- 
surance. It may be advisable to 
have a trustee hold the policies, the 
stock and the buy-and-sell agree- 
ment. He can then carry out the 
program when a stockholder dies. 
The agreement should _ stipulate 
what disposal is to be made of the 
policy on the surviving stockholder. 
Ordinarily it is desirable that he be 
permitted to take this over as per- 
sonal insurance by payment of its 
cash value. 

(6) Provisions for modification 
or termination of the agreement. 
Both parties would want to agree in 
advance on a procedure for chang- 


ing or terminating the agreement 
in part or completely. 

(b) One of the obstacles that 
may be encountered is the unequal 
interest of the two stockholders. 
One solution to this problem would 
be to liquidate a part of “A’s” inter- 
est or to sell it to “C” in order to 
bring “A’s” interest nearer to “B’s” 
present interest. 

Another obstacle may be the in- 
ability or reluctance of “B” to pay 
the premiums on “A’s” life which 
would be necessary for full funding. 
To solve this difficulty it might be 
suggested that life insurance be used 
to fund only part of the amount. 
Arrangements could be made to 
make up any deficiency at the time 
of death with a series of interest 
bearing notes. Perhaps it would be 
wise to bring “C” into the picture 
and let him purchase a portion. 

There is the possibility also that 
one of the stockholders is uninsur- 
able. In such a case the policy would 
be taken out on the life of the one 
who is insurable. Insurance already 
in force on the uninsurable person 
might be used. Possibly a retire- 
ment annuity plan could be acquired 
on the uninsurable person or, an 
equivalent of premium deposits 
could be placed into a trust fund to 
accumulate during the lifetime of 
both stockholders. 

Another obstacle is in connection 
with the outstanding debenture 
bonds. Here the corporation could 
purchase a $200,000 endowment in- 
surance policy on the life of “A”. 
It should mature in 1970. This pol- 
icy would create a fund to pay off 
the bonds when they mature if “A” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 







lives and a fund to retire the bonds 
in the event of “A’s” death prior to 
1970. 








PERSONAL SITUATION 


(Note: The following additional 
facts pertain to “A’s” personal situa- 
tion. These, together with the facts 
presented for the business situation, 
form the basis for the remaining 
questions. ) 

“A” is age 50 and has a wife age 











45, a son age 15, and a daughter age 
10. The son is attending a private 
military school away from home 
while the daughter attends a public 
school and resides at home. There 
are no other dependents. 

“A’s” income in 1952 consisted of 
his salary of $25,000 as president of 
“Sanborn’s, Inc.,”’ dividends of $18,- 
000 from his stock ownership in the 
company, interest of $10,000 from 
the 5% income debenture bond of 
the company, and $1,000 from other 
securities. 

“A” built his home in 1938 at a 
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FEDERAL LIFE has shifted into high gear, and we are 
ready to move forward on a sound expansion program. Among our 
many excellent policies Federal has the Secured Income Plan, com- 
bining Life and Accident & Health into a complete coverage policy that 
is popular with our agents, because it is popular with their prospects. 


We also have an excellent educational and training program 
—plus financing—for qualified managers and agents. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





cost of $26,000 which at current 
market prices is worth about $40- 
000. The home is held in joint ten- 
ancy with Mrs. “A,” with right of 
survivorship, and there is no mort- 
gage. “A” and his wife also jointly 
own U. S. Treasury bonds (214%) 
which cost $5,100, have a par value 
of $5,000, and a present market 
value of $4,900. 

“A’s” personal assets held in his 
own name include his stock and bond 
ownership in “Sanborn’s, Inc.” ; per- 
sonal effects worth $8,000 ; common 
stocks, all listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, purchased over a 
period of years at a cost of $17,000, 
which have a present market value 
of $25,000, a total par value of $12, 
000, and a total book value as com- 
puted by the respective issuing cor- 
porations of $20,000; cash, $5,000; 
and other miscellaneous 
valued at $15,000. 

“A” owns $40,000 of ordinary life 
insurance, bought at different ages, 
and payable to his wife under the 
life income option with payments 
guaranteed for twenty years. : 

“A’s” present will leaves his en- 
tire estate in trust. The total income 
from the trust is to be paid to his 
widow for the duration of her life. 
The corpus is to be paid to the chil- 
dren at her death, in equal shares 
per stirpes and not per capita. 


QUESTION 6. 


A survey of ‘A’s” personal 
estate raises several significant 
questions regarding his stock and 
bond holdings. 

(a and b) (1) Three different 
values—par, book, and market— 
are given for the common stock 
which “A” holds in corporations 
other than his own. Indicate the 
factors that determine the value 
of a stock on each of these three 
bases of valuation. 

(2) Of what significance to 
“A” is the fact that his common 
stock holdings are “listed” on the 
New York Stock Exchange? 

(c) The U. S. Treasury bonds 
which “A” and his wife own 
jointly were purchased at a cost 
of $5,100 but would now sell on 
the market at only $4,900. In 
view of the fact that an obligation 
of the Federal Government is 
considered to be the nearest 
thing to a “riskless” investment, 
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what principal factor would pre- 
sumably explain the decline in 
value of *A’s” bonds? 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a and b) (1) Par value is the 
value listed on the stock certificate, 


or the value assigned to the share 


at the time it is issued or the value 
assigned to the share of stock by 
the charter or the by-laws of the 
corporation. Book value is the total 
net worth of the corporation divided 


by the number of shares outstanding, | 


net worth being the excess of assets 
over liabilities. Market value is the 
price of the share of stock in the 
market place or the price at which 
it is bought and sold. The factors 
determining the market value are 
actions of buyers and sellers based 
on their appraisal of many impor- 
tant factors, such as: the earnings, 
current and expected; the dividend 
record of the corporation ; the qual- 
ity of management; the assets and 
liabilities of the corporation; the 
prospects for the industry as a whole ; 
and the stage of the business cycle. 

(2) It is significant to “A” that 
his common stock holdings are 
“listed” on the New York Stock Ex- 
change because, (1) such “listing” 
enhances the marketability of the 
shares; (2) “listing” requirements 
afford some protection; (3) public- 
ity is provided by the “listing” ; and 
(4) the collateral value of the listed 
securities is generally better than 
that of unlisted shares. 

(c) Two reasons might be ad- 
vanced in explaining the decline in 
the value of “A’s” U. S. Treasury 
3onds. First, an increase in interest 
rates would cause a decrease in the 
market value of bonds. Such an in- 
crease may have occurred since his 
bonds were purchased. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that if 
the government changes its policy 
and no longer pegs the market for its 
own securities, the result may be an 
increase in interest rates which will 
decrease the market value of bonds. 
Such an “unpegging” occurred in 
March 1951. 


QUESTION 7. 
(a) Six months ago “A’s” 
widowered brother died and in 


his will named “A” as the execu- 
tor of his estate. Describe briefly 
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*A’s” responsibilities as execu- 
tor, with respect to: 

(1) Collection of proceeds of 
life insurance contracts on de- 
ceased’s life; 

(2) Property insurance on 
the physical assets of the estate; 

(3) Settlement of the debts of 
the deceased. 

(b) “A” was also nominated, 
in the will of his deceased 
brother, as guardian for the 
brother’s 16 year old son. As- 


suming that “A” is appointed as 
guardian, describe briefly *‘A’s”’ 
powers and responsibilities, as 
the case might be, with respect 
to: 


(1) Providing food, clothes, 
shelter and parental guidance to 
the minor son; 


(2) Property left in trust for 
the minor, a bank being named 
as trustee; 


(Continued on the next page) 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(3) The purchase of life in- 
surance on the life of the minor 
son; 

(4) The operation of a busi- 
ness firm left to the minor son. 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a) (1) As executor for the es- 
tate of his widower brother, “A” 
would have the responsibility of col- 
lecting the proceeds of the life in- 
surance policies payable to the estate. 
All other policies with named bene- 
ficiaries other than the estate would 
be turned over by “A” to the indi- 
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vidual beneficiary entitled to the pro- 
ceeds. 

(2) As executor, it becomes 
“A’s” responsibility to safeguard the 
physical assets of the estate. This 
means that he should review the en- 
tire insurance program and make 
such necessary adjustments as would 
be made by a prudent man. 

(3) In settling the debts of the 
decedent, “A,” as executor, would 
first advertise for creditors to pre- 
sent their claims against the estate. 
“A” would then pass upon the valid- 
ity of such claims and follow the 
prescribed statutory order of pay- 
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ment in taking care of valid claims 
and obtaining required releases. 

(b) (1) As general guardian 
for his 16 year old nephew, “A” js 
guardian of person and property and 
therefore has responsibility to pro- 
vide food, clothes, and shelter for 
the nephew from the ward’s prop- 
erty. “A” is also responsible to pro- 
vide parental guidance for the 
nephew. 

(2) “A” would have no power 
over, or responsibilities in regard to, 
the property placed in trust. He 
may, however, be held responsible 
for the proper use of any income 
from the trust which is made avail- 
able for the nephew. 

(3) “A,” as guardian, has no re- 
sponsibility to purchase life insur- 
ance on the nephew’s life unless 
specific permission is granted by 
statute or by court order. 

(4) “A” could obtain a court 
order authorizing him as guardian 
to operate the business. Without 
this order, “A” is liable personally 
for losses while operating the busi- 
ness but any profits accrue to the 
word. “A” does have the responsi- 
bility to safeguard the business in- 
terest by operating the business for 
a reasonable time while he is seeking 
the opportunity to dispose of the 
business interest or to liquidate it 
with a view to turning the proceeds 
into approved investments. 


QUESTION 8. 


When your recommendations 
for a business interest continua: 
tion plan were submitted to “A” 
and “B,” “A” countered with the 
suggestion that an arrangement 
be set up whereby his 3,000 
shares of common stock in “San- 
born’s, Inc.” would, at his death, 
be added to the trust which is to 
be established under the terms 
of his will. The income from ithe 
stock would be paid to “A’s” wife 
during her lifetime and, upon her 
death, the stock would be is 
tributed free of trust, 750 shares 
to each of his children or their 
survivors, and the remaining 
1,500 shares to “C.” A” felt 
that this arrangement would pro- 
vide an incentive to “C” and at 
the same time would provide a 
substantial income to his wife 
during her lifetime. What are 
(a) the strengths and (b) the 
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weaknesses, of “A’s” suggested 
arrangement for disposing of his 
business interest and providing 
an income for his dependents? 
Explain carefully. 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) A trust agreement as des- 
cribed would have a number of 
strong points for “A” and his heirs. 
They are: (1) Voting control and 
control of dividend policy would be 
maintained by “A’s” heirs through 
the trustee. This would serve as 
protection for the bond and stock 
interest of “A”. (2) The heirs of 
“A” would have the advantages of 
impartial, sound management of the 
trustee. (3) Such a plan could re- 
sult in greater unification in the 
handling of the entire estate of “A.” 
(4) It is possible that this program 
may give the widow higher income. 
(5) Such a program may give “C” 
the necessary incentive to remain 
with the company and work even 
more diligently in the interest of the 
business, a portion of which, one 
day, may be his. (6) Finally, such 
a program would eliminate the cost 
of life insurance premiums to “A” 
and “B” to fund the business liquida- 
tion plan. 

(b) The proposal of “A” has 
certain weaknesses. Among these 
are the following: 

(1) The interest in “Sanborn, 
Inc.” stock which would pass to the 
surviving widow under such a trust 
arrangement would not qualify for 
the marital deduction, and unless 
other interests given to the widow 
would qualify for such deduction 
up to 50 per cent of the adjusted 
gross estate, the extra estate tax 
payable upon “A’s” death may prove 
to be extremely burdensome. 

(2) A business interest is a specu- 
lative asset for the trust. “A’s” 
widow could find herself with little 
or no income from the business in- 
terest if the business should not be 
operated profitably. A continuation 
of operation at a loss could also de- 
crease or conceivably wipe out com- 
pletely the value of the business in- 
terest. 

(3) Unless the trustee was given 
power to dispose of the business in- 
terest, the estate could suffer from 


lack of liquidity and great inflexi- 
bility. 
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(4) Operation of the business 
under a trust agreement would not 
be without cost to “A’s” heirs. 

(5) Such a program could de- 
velop conflicting interests between 
the trustee and “B.” 

(6) The death of “B” soon after 
that of “A” would raise serious 
questions as to the continuance and 
management of the business. 

(7) Upon the death of “A’s” 
widow, the children would held a 
minority interest in the business 
“B” and “C” combined could con- 


/ 
of QOL ILIV E}LIT 4 CTHDCUNY 
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trol the corporation. 


(8) The death of “A’s” widow 
could create additional problems if 
the 1500 shares of stock for the 
children are to be distributed to heirs 
who are minors. As a matter of fact, 
the testamentary trust ought to con- 
tinue with respect to all the trusteed 
property at least until the younger 
of the two children attains his ma- 
jority. 


(9) Finally, “C” may question 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


the value of this program to him. 
In order for him to obtain a minor- 
ity interest two deaths would have 
to occur, that of “A” and of “A’s” 
widow. 


QUESTION 9. 


Assume that “A” abandoned 
his suggested arrangement as be- 
ing unsound, and “A” and “B” 
entered into a buy-and-sell agree- 
ment financed by insurance for 
the liquidation of their respective 
business interests. What addi- 
tional information would you 
need in order to prepare a com- 
prehensive set of recommenda- 
tions for meeting “A’s” estate 
problems? Indicate why each 
type of information is important. 


Answer to Question 9. 


In order to prepare a comprehen- 
sive set of recommendations for 
meeting ‘“‘A’s” estate problems a 
considerable amount of additional 
information would be needed as is 


161 East 42nd St. 





shown by the following list. This 
list assumes that Mrs. “A” does not 
own any separate property and that 
the value of “A’s” interest in “San- 
born’s, Inc.” has been ascertained 
by a valuation method set forth in 
the buy-and-sell agreement. 

(1) The wills, including any cod- 
icils, of “A” and Mrs. “A” should 
be reviewed in order to make certain 
that they are concurrent with each 
other and with the provisions of any 
trusts. Review of wills would also 
enable the analyst to uncover any 
possible disinheritance. 

(2) All trust indentures should 
be examined in order to make cer- 
tain that the desires of “A” and Mrs. 
“A” are clearly provided or with 
the maximum advantage tax-wise. 

(3) All life insurance policies 
should be examined to make sure 
that the proper beneficiary designa- 
tions, both primary and secondary, 
have been used. Furthermore, such 
audit of policies will also make pos- 
sible the choice of settlement ar- 
rangements which will maximize the 
benefits of “A’s” heirs. 

(4) “A” and Mrs. “A” should 
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state their desires for each other as 
well as for the children and any 
other parties in order that the ana- 
lyst be made aware fully of the ob- 
jectives toward which he should 
strive. 

(5) Any potential inheritance 
which might be received by “A” or 
Mrs. “A” should be disclosed to the 
estate analyst. Any property owned 
by children or which they may in- 
herit from persons other than the 
parents should also be disclosed. 

(6) If either “A” or Mrs. “A” 
has made any gifts, data on such 
would be needed as would data on 
other transfers that might be re- 
garded as taxable to “A’s” estate. 

‘(7) A review of any jointly held 
property might lead to actions thiat 
could aid in minimizing the tax 
burden. 





Additional copies of Com- 

posite Answers to the 1953 
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STUDY HINTS 


How TO STUDY MOST EFFECTIVELY 
for C.L.U. examinations is the sub- 
ject of a questionnaire recently sent 
to the 397 candidates who success- 
fully completed the last of their series 
of five examinations in 1954. 

In its effort to be of assistance to 
present and future C.L.U. candi- 
dates, the American College of Life 
Underwriters mailed a ten-question 
survey asking for advice on methois 
of preparation, and is now tabulating 
the results. 

“Persons planning to take C.L.U. 
examinations have often written to 
us for suggestions on the most cf- 
fective ways to prepare for their 
exams,” said the letter that acconi- 
panied the questionnaire. ‘Would 
you let us have your ideas on C.L.U. 
preparation ?” 
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American Mutual Life: W. W. Wieden- 
man has been appointed general agent 
for Madison, South Dakota. 


Bankers National Life: R. Donald 
Quackenbush has joined this company 
and will be in charge of the development 
of consumer credit insurance operations. 


Benefit Assoc. of Railway Employees: 
has announced the opening of two new 
agencies in Wisconsin and New Jersey. 
William J. Franklin has been appointed 
general agent in Wisconsin for the com- 
mercial division and the offices are lo- 
cated at 5625 W. Wells Street in Mil- 
waukee. Norman Gerwitz has been ap- 
pointed general agent in New Jersey for 
the commercial division and this new 
agency is located at 904 Commerce Court 
Bldg., 10 Commerce Court in Newark. 
Charles W. Leeman, formerly president 
of the Metropolitan Accident and Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co., has been appointed 
general agent in Nebraska for the com- 
mercial division. 


Berkshire Life: Robert A. Schenkelberg, 
formerly with the Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska, has been appointed general agent 
in Cleveland, Ohio. His office is 601 Ten 
Euclid Building, Euclid at Ninth Street. 


Central Standard Life: John R. Paine 
has been appointed controller with gen- 
eral supervision of accounting and audit- 
ing, according to E. H. Henning, presi- 
dent. 

Robert Heltman has been appointed 
assistant secretary with responsibilities for 
the annual statement and taxes. W. Mur- 
doch Stewart, actuary of the company, 
will be associated with him. 


Colonial Life: Arthur W. Bandel, for- 
merly manager of the Syracuse, N. Y. 
branch, has been appointed manager of 
the Manhattan branch office. He will suc- 
ceed Thomas W. Davis who has been 
transferred to the managership of the 
San Juan, Puerto Rico branch office. 
Mario Pinedo, formerly manager of the 
San Juan branch, will become associate 
manager. 


Connecticut General Life: announced 
the opening of an East Bay office located 
in room 306, Medical Arts Center, 354 
2lst Street, Oakland, Calif. It is staffed by 
William A. Borden of Berkeley, George 
A. Shepherd, Walnut Creek, S. Bruce 
egies and Jack M. Friel of Menlo 
ark. 

Richard W. Adams has been appointed 
an analytical service representative in the 
Newark, N. J. branch office. He will spe- 
cialize in integrating insurance with per- 
sonal financial estates. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Continental Assurance: Lloyd B. Skeels 
has been appointed assistant branch man- 
ager in charge of both the surplus and 
general lines life insurance producers of 
the brokerage business, in Los Angeles. 
Walter E. Mast is manager of this branch 
office. 


Earls, William T., Agency: Richard 
Wetherbee, formerly assistant director of 
the Life Insurance Marketing Institute 
of Purdue University, has been appointed 
production manager with supervision 
over the district offices outside the Cin- 
cinnati headquarters which are Dayton, 
Lima, Mansfield, Findlay and Shelby, 
Ohio. 


Franklin Life: L. P. “Tony” Cogswell, 
formerly agencies coordinator of the Ohio 
National Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed special representative in 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Golden State Mutual Life: Ernie Banks, 
infielder with the Chicago Cubs, has been 
appointed agent in Dallas, Texas, and 
will transfer to the Chicago office when 
he joins the team for winter training. 

Mercer Z. Ray, officer and assistant 
superintendent of agencies has assumed 
responsibility for southern California, and 
handling the northern California area 
will be special agency assistant Lonzie L. 
Jones. John A. Payton, superintendent of 
agencies, will continue to develop the II- 
linois and Texas areas. 

Verna A. Hickman has been appointed 
agency secretary and will administer the 
home office agency and information serv- 
ices division and will assist the superin- 
tendent of agencies, A. J. Williams in 
agency department administration. 

Norman B. Houston, formerly head of 
the planning and procedures division, was 
appointed assistant treasurer with re- 
sponsibility for field claims operations. 
Leonard Grimes replaces him as plan- 
ning head. Ivan J. Houston has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and actuarial 
head. Amanda Lockett and Byron Beverly 
were appointed administrative assistants 
in the comptroller’s department under 
the supervision of Helen E. Batiste. Mrs. 
Lockett heads the accounting division and 
Mr. Beverly the cashier’s division. 

Victor Nickerson is now administrator 
of the real estate division and in addi- 
tion to managing home office and district 
office properties, his services will include 
special assignments in mortgage loans. 


Great-West Life: P. S. Bower has been 
elected to a four year term ceasing in 
1958 as member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 

D. E. Kilgour has been promoted from 
assistant general manager and director of 








agencies to 


general 
assist vice president and managing di- 
rector H. W. Manning in the executive 
direction of the company and will con- 
tinue as head of the agency operations in 
Canada and the United States. 


manager. He will 


John Hancock Mutual Life: John D. G. 
Carmichael, formerly assistant district 
manager at Manchester, New Hampshire, 
is now regional supervisor in the north 
ern New England territory; Harold Peter- 
son, formerly assistant district manager 
at Trenton, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed regional supervisor in southern 
New England; and William Wilson, for- 
merly assistant district manager at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, becomes regional 
supervisor in upper New York and west- 
ern New England. James J. Durning, 
formerly assistant district manager at 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed regional supervisor in the south- 
eastern territory of Pennsylvania. Michael 
J. Scotti, formerly assistant district man- 
ager at Long Island City, has been ap- 
pointed regional supervisor in the greater 
New York territory. 

The following fieldmen have been as- 
signed offices: Charles K. Cowan and Karl 
E. Goslin have been assigned to the Phila- 
delphia group office; David F. Devine and 
William R. Gillespie have been appointed 
to the Boston field office; Robert J. Far- 
rell is in Newark; Charles R. Hamilton 
is serving Atlanta; Hoffman C. Harless 
has been assigned to Birmingham; Cleo 
A. Hennings and John L. Laird are in 
Minneapolis; Jack B. Hissong has been 
appointed fieldman in Cleveland; Robert 
L. Jackson is now in Washington; Thomas 
E. Moorhead is in Detroit; John R. Pall- 
rand has been assigned the Syracuse field 
office; Gilbert F. Palmer is in Nashville 
and James R. Thompson is now in Hous- 
ton. 


Lang, Frank & Associates: announces 
the change of its headquarters to One 
North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
The consulting firm now offers in addi- 
tion to regular services determination of 
market potentials, review of branch office 
administration, development of _ sales 
management and market expansion pro- 
grams, analysis of commission and other 
agency compensation plans, review of 
selection, testing and training procedures, 
study of policy holder attitudes and buy- 
ing habits, control of agency office ex- 
pense and market research studies of 
various types. 


Liberty Life: The following appointments 
have been made in the agency organiza- 
tion: Combination division: H. A. Shealy, 
manager, Chester, S. C.; J. D. Walker, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


manager, Aiken, S. C.; J. E. Amerson, as- 
sistant manager in Hartsville, S. C.; L. D. 
Brown, assistant manager, Sumter, S. C.; 
and J. P. Tankersley, Jr. is the assistant 
manager in Florence, S. C. W. H. Elder 
has been made manager in Charlotte, 
N. C. and John Inzaina, Jr. is the new 
associate manager in Richmond, Va. in 
the ordinary division. 


Life & Casualty Ins. Co.: R. M. Krafi, 
formerly of Gulfport, Miss., is now dis- 
trict manager at Meridian, Miss. Hayden 
T. Ford has been recently named man- 
ager of the new district office in Gadsden, 
Ala. M. A. McCombs, formerly of Austin, 
Texas, has been appointed district man- 
ager at lone 5 Texas. E. L. Fulmer 
has transferred from his managerial post 
at Anniston, Ala. to his new position as 
manager of the Corpus Christi, Texas 
office. J. K. Kolb, district manager at 
Meridian, Miss. has transferred to the 
Cleveland, Tenn. office replacing manager 
J. H. Palmer, retired. W. A. Riggs, for- 
mer manager of the Waycross, Ga. district, 
is now district manager of the new office 
in Valdosta, Ga. W. W. Thomas, formerly 
of Brownwood, Tex., has been transferred 
to Lubbock where he will serve as dis- 
trict thanager of that newly created dis- 
trict and E. G. Carpenter will serve as 
manager of the new Waco district with 
headquarters in Waco. 


Life of Georgia: Peggy Ann Coman is the 
new editor of The LOG, the monthly 
magazine published by the company. 


Life of Virginia: Raymond E. McCann, 
formerly manager of the High Point, 


North Carolina district, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Roanoke, 
Virginia office, succeeding John F. Proffit, 
retired. N. Calhoun Anderson, formerly 
field training supervisor, has been named 
district manager at High Point succeed- 
ing Mr. McCann. James C. Shields, for- 
mer field training supervisor, has been 
appointed district manager of the Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina office succeeding 
T. H. Miller who is now a field auditor. 

The Columbus, Ohio, district office has 
been expanded into two separate organ- 
izations and Horace M. Jobe and Charles 
E. Gaul have been named managers of 
the districts which are known as Colum- 
bus No. 1 and Columbus No. 2. Henry L. 
Austin, former manager of the Columbus 
office is retired. 

Theodore R. Moore and J. Jay Barnett 
have been appointed co-managers of the 
new Fort Lauderdale, Florida agency of- 
fice. 


Lincoin National Life: C. T. Hellmuth, 
C.L.U., formerly assistant group sales 
manager for the southeastern section of 
the country, is now the assistant group 
sales manager for the east coast and his 
headquarters are in the new Washington 
group office in Silver Springs, Md. W. A. 
Ralston, formerly regional group man- 
ager in Los Angeles, is assistant group 
sales manager for the west coast and he 
will be assisted by regional group man- 
ager R. H. Clucas in Los Angeles. D. J. 
Neuhouser has been named _ regional 
group manager in Washington, D. C. and 
will assist Mr. Hellmuth in the Wash- 
ington group office. G. L. Lisle, formerly 
group representative in St. Louis, has 
been appointed group manager there. 


Manhattan Life: George P. Sampson, 
former director of conservation for Acacia 
Mutual Life, has been appointed general 
agent in Washington, D. C. with offices in 
the Tower Bldg., 1401 K Street, N.W. 

Harry Levey has been appointed west- 
ern superintendent of agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: Eldridge C. 
Thompson has been promoted to the 
position of assistant real estate secretary, 

William A. Morrison, formerly asso- 
ciate editor in the editorial department, 
is now editor. 

Henry Bauer, formerly assistant super- 
visor of the Pacific Coast mortgage loan 
office in Los Angeles, has been appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati mortgage loan 
and real estate office. He succeeds Artiiuy 
J. Butterfield, retired. 


Massachusetts Protective: Frank I. Bus- 
bee has been named general agent of this 
association and its associated company, 
The Paul Revere Life, in Washington, 
D. C. 


Midland Mutual Life: Charles H. Ellivit, 
formerly of the sales promotion depart- 
ment of The Hartford Accident Insur- 
ance Co., has been appointed director of 
advertising and sales promotion. 


Minnesota Mutual Life: Norman H. Nel- 
son has been elected to serve a four year 
term on the board of governors of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America. 

John D. Messer, former agency super- 
visor with Equitable Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Duluth succeed- 
ing W. LaVon Robison who is now gen- 
eral agent in Houston, Texas. 
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Sixty-first Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$194,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $84,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit .. . 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
{ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 


pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 


(three of them sure-fire best sellers.) 


Agency franchises in Arkansas, 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
Nebraska, 


Missouri, 
Oklahoma, 


sippi, 
Mexico, 


¢ A Sound Company 


($127 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 


ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 31 


years, and is now expanding. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


R. D. Lowry, Pres. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Monarch Life: David T. Conlin, formerly 
agency secretary, has been promoted to 
general agent at Washington, D. C. 


Monumental Life: Frederick W. Niemeyer 
has been appointed agency executive. 


Mutual of New York: John B. Meyers, 
formerly a field underwriter in the Phila- 
delphia agency, has been appointed to 
the staff of module specialists in the home 
office. 

Donald J. Mertz, formerly a training 
assistant at the home office, has been ad- 
vanced to manager of the new Chicago 
agency located at 908 South LaSalle 
Street Building. 

Paul Thomson, formerly staff actuarial 
assistant, has been promoted to assistant 
actuary. He has been handling the ac- 
tuarial aspects of the accident and sick- 
ness insurance program. 


Mutual Trust Life: Fred Livermore, for- 
merly with The Connecticut General Life, 
has been appointed the manager of south- 
ern California with headquarters in Po- 
mona, Calif. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: Clifford R. 
Proctor is now an assistant counsel for 
the company in Milwaukee. 


Northwestern National Life: /. Waner 
Marks has been appointed city manager 
at Little Rock. 


Occidental Life: William P. Hesse, for- 
merly group service representative in 
Denver, and A. J. Occhipinti, formerly 
group sales representative in New Or- 
leans, have been promoted to assistant 
regional group managers. 


For January, 1955 


Tennessee, 
Texas and the Territory of Hawaii. 





New 


UNITE with UNITED 


Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in 


Here's the Record: 


1947—12,691,135.00 
1949.17,796,175.00 


1951—22,653,709.00 
1953—38,390,145.00 


Estimated Income for 1954— 


Company Licensed in All States 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


America 


INCOME 


1943—$4,262,556.00 
1945—7,361,535.00 


$45,000,000.00 


Except Nine 


OF ILLINOIS 








Virgil L. Hooper, former agency trainer 
and director for American National in 
Houston, Texas, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Houston branch. 

The board of directors elected Dr. 
Clyde E. Flood assistant medical director. 


Ohio State Life: Joseph M. Downs has 
been elected vice president of Region 5 
in The Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. 


Pan American Life: James N. Palencia 
has been appointed supervisor of the 
Latin American division. 

Penn Mutual Life: George E. Magner has 
been appointed general agent at Dayton, 
Ohio, succeeding W. N. Turner who will 
continue as a personal producer. 

Charles E. Capo, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at the Hempstead, 
Long Island agency replacing Irwin A. 
Davies who is continuing his agency af- 
filiation as a personal producer. 


Philadelphia Life: John H. Chesnutt has 
been appointed general agent in Syca- 
more, Ill. 


Pioneer American: Roger E. Hufnagle 
has been appointed assistant treasurer. 


Republic National Life: Guyn M. Pannell 
has been appointed manager of the 
Abilene, Texas, agency. 

Robert R. McFadden has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Streator, Illinois 
agency replacing Charles Reinecke. Mr. 
Reinecke is the company’s oldest manager 
in years of service and will remain as a 
representative. 





Salomon, Hannegan, Portnoy & Asso- 
ciates, Inc.: Thomas A. Quigley is now 
brokerage manager and will expand the 
brokerage facilities, particularly for re- 
insurance of large contracts and impaired 
risks. 


State Mutual Life: Three home office rep- 
resentatives have been appointed by this 
company. William J. Curran, Jr. has been 
assigned to Boston. Stuart H. Fitzpatrick 
assignment is New York and Vincent M. 
Keyes, Jr. will join the Los Angeles office. 


Travelers: 7. Shad Medlin, formerly 
manager of the life, accident and health 
agency department of the Richmond, Va. 
branch office has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies in the life, 
accident and health lines. 


Union Casualty & Life: Ralph Cohen has 
been appointed general agent of the new 
Florida territory and will make his head- 
quarters in Miami at 245 S.E. First Street. 


Union Central Life: Carmon E. Cobe, for- 
merly regional supervisor for the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company in Chicago, 
has been appointed group sales represent- 
ative in Cincinnati where he will assist 
and counsel field representatives on mat- 
ters connected with group insurance. 


ass’n notes 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters: 


The following officers were recently 
elected: president: James D. Renn (Pen- 
insular Life); executive vice president: 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Ass'n Notes—Continued 


C. Edwin Carlson (Continental Assur- 
ance); vice president and editor: T. Ber- 
tram Anderson (Connecticut General 
Life); secretary-treasurer: John F. Duston 
(Equitable Life of Iowa); publicity di- 
rector: J. M. Spear (State Farm Life), and 
new members elected to the executive 
committee are: Ira Dryden (Amicable 
Life); Clyde Miles (The Union Life of 
Virginia); Douglas Wood (General Amer- 
ican Life); Julius Covington (Coastal State 
Life). Mr. Covington is serving a one 
year term. Retained on the executive 
committee are: William H. Harrison (Se- 
curity Mutual Life); J. H. B. Peay, Jr. 
(The Life of Virginia); Charles A. Will 
(The Guardian Life of America). 


Institute of Life Insurance: Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors. 
Elected to membership on the board were: 
O. Kelley Anderson, president, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life; E. M. McConney, presi- 
dent, Bankers Life of Des Moines; J. C. 
Higdon, president, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company of America; and J. K. 
Macdonald, president, Confederation Life 
Association, Toronto, Canada. 


Insurance Education Advisory Com- 
mittee: composed of educators and life, 
property and casualty insurance execu- 
tives, has been organized in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The new committee will provide 
representation for all important organiza- 
tions concerned with insurance education 
in the Atlanta area. 

Members are Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr. 
(chairman, Division of Insurance, Atlanta 


Se @e Be Be Be 


HOTEL 


IN THE CENTER OF 
THE THEATRE AND 
SHOPPING DISTRICT 


FAMILY RATES 


Children Under 14 FREE! 
e 250 Rooms with Bath 


Division, University of Georgia); Spencer 
S. Brewer (president, Southern Casualty 
and Surety Association); S. Russell Bridges 
(president, Piedmont Life Insurance Com- 
pany); Louis F. Bunte (president, At- 
lanta Life Underwriters Association); 
Rankin Burns (president, Southern Life 
Insurance Company of Georgia); Zack D. 
Cravey (comptroller general and ex-officio 
insurance commissioner, state of Georgia); 
R. Howard Dobbs, Jr. (president, Life In- 
surance Company of Georgia); Ruther- 
ford L. Ellis (president, Southern General 
Insurance Company); George Dur. Fair- 
leigh (executive secretary, Atlanta Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents); John S. 
Greenfield (president, Dixie chapter, The 
Society of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters); Elliott Haas (presi- 
dent, Atlanta chapter, The American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters); 
A. L. McDonald (president, Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents); 
George E. Manners (dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Georgia’s Atlanta division); James P. 
Poole (president, Life Insurance Trust 
Council); W. W. Sampson (manager, 
Southeastern Underwriters Association); 
I. M. Sheffield, Jr. (chairman of the board, 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia); 
Gordon Siefkin (dean, School of Business, 
Emory University); Dr. George M. Sparks 
(director, Atlanta division, University of 
Georgia); Manley Stockton (president, In- 
surance Library Association); James H. 
Taylor (president, Atlanta Association of 
Insurance Agents); James Thurman (presi- 
dent, Managers Club); Varney S. Ward 
(vice president, southern division, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company). 


Internat'l Ass'n of A & H Underwriters: 
A new accident and health association has 


been formed in Springfield, Missouri un- 
der the leadership of president J. /. 
Ewing, of Mutual Benefit H & A. 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Assoc.: William H. Whorf has been ap- 
pointed director of schools and_ will 
replace Brice F. McEuen who has been 
named agency director for Lamar Life. 
William O. Cummings, Stuart C. Ferris, 
Charles K. Reid Il, and Stanford Y. 
Smith have been advanced from consult- 
ants to senior consultants. 

Raymond R. Davenport, vice president 
and agency director for the Southwestern 
Life of Dallas, has been elected president 
of this association for a one year term. 


Life Insurance Association of America: 
Ray D. Murphy, president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York, was elected president 
of this association succeeding Louis W. 
Dawson, president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. Mr. 
Dawson has been elected director {or 
three years along with four others who 
are: Cecil Woods (president, Volunteer 
State Life Insurance Company, Chatia- 
nooga, Tenn.); Claude L. Benner (presi- 
dent, Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Company, Wilmington, Del.); Deane 
C. Davis (president, National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Montpelier, Vt.) and Ben- 
jamin L. Holland (president, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.). Walter O. Menge, president 
of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana _ was 
elected a director for one year to fill Mr. 
Murphy’s unexpired term. The Gulf Life 
Insurance Company of Jacksonville, 
Florida, has become a member by election 
of the board of directors. 
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INVESTIGATE . 


Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


Coupon and Return Premiums 


OUR Financial Strength 


Now in 25th year 





isienéss covesses soeccece Ee Oe Vw 


OUR Agents and General Agents 


Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing - 
(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 7 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% * Complete substandard facilities. 
Participating and non participating 


Testimonials from our policyholders 


Capital and surplus—$1,525,000.00 
$118.21 of assets for every $100.00 liability 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 


Excellent territory available in California, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 


Colorado, 


and Wisconsin. 


Idaho, 











The Country's Most Friendly 
Company Offers .. . 


* Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 
policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 
medical and nurse benefits. 


* Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Michigan, 
Ohio 


OF CHICAGO 








New Jersey Accident & Health Asscc.: 
George E. Lehman (Nat'l Accident & 
Health Ins. Co., Phila.) has been elected 
president. Frank Curran (Loyalty Group); 
Jules Lev (C. J. Simons, Multiple Lines 
Agency); John Savarese (J. Savarese & Son, 
Multiple Lines Agency) have been elected 
vice presidents while Warren Leigh 
(Wm. Ford General Agents) and Eston 
Whelchel have been elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. The board of di- 
rectors include: Joseph S. Harmelin (Max 
Harmelin Agency); William Cornet (Pru- 
dential); Joseph Sear (Progressive Life); 
Richard L. Plaeschart (S. S. Ballin 
Agency); Dave Edwards (American Cas- 
ualty); Howard Rhodes (C. W. Bollinger 
Agency). 


Ohio Assoc. of Ins. Agents: Charles F. 
Stewart, vice president of the Cleveland 
Insurance Agency, has been elected to the 
board of trustees to fill the unexpired 
term of Hugh K. Dawson who was named 
vice-president. Mr. Dawson is president 
and treasurer of Dickinson and Co., Inc. 


Southeastern Actuaries’ Club: The fol- 
lowing officers were elected recently to 
serve one year: Hubert Stiles (Southern 
Life & Health), president; Thomas F. 
Bowles (Consulting, Atlanta), vice presi- 
dent; Burton E. Moore (Consulting, 
Columbia), secretary-treasurer; and R. L. 
Wagner (National Life & Acc.) and Sam 
Booke (Security Life & Trust), executive 
committee members. 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity Associa- 
tion: Dr. Paul H. Buck, former dean and 
provost of Harvard University has been 
elected trustee. Frank A. McConnell has 
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been appointed treasurer and Richard 
F. F. Nichols is vice president. Mrs. Elsie 
M. Sautner was appointed mortgage of- 
ficer. Mr. McConnell and Mr. Nichols 
have their same posts also in the asso- 
ciated College Retirement Equities Fund. 


SALES 


American Income Life: established a new 
all time production record in new life 
insurance produced during the period 
October 15 to November 15, of $2,500,000. 
The company operates only in the state 
of Indiana and reports that they set a 
new record for the number of hospital 
applications produced under the Blue 
Seal Plan during the same period. 


Bankers of lowa: New business paid-for 
during October was $20,754,203, of which 
$11,528,203 was ordinary and $9,226,000 
was group. The total was up more than 
42%, over the same month last year. 


Business Men's Assurance: has brought 
its total in force as of the end of October 
to $801,043,343. 


Columbus Mutual Life: reports that it is 
now writing business at far more than 
twice the rate it did during 1948. At 
their current rate, agents will top $50 
million placed during 1954—more than 
doubling their 1948 placed record of $21,- 
613,452—making 1954 the greatest year in 
the company’s 46-year history. 


Equitable of New York: reports new 
paid ordinary during October as $116,- 
866,000, a 38% increase over the same 


period in 1953. Paid ordinary for the 
first ten months was a record $890,127,000. 


Great-West Life: placed $40,432,112 of 
new business during November to record 
its biggest sales month in history. The 
new high is $2,165,254 or 5.7 per cent bet- 
ter than any previous single month. No- 
vember sales brought the year-to-date 
placed business volume to $336,363,068. 


John Hancock Mutual Life: Group insur- 
ance in force has reached approximately 
$4 billion, and annual group premiums 
now total more than $200 million. Less 
than five years ago, in 1949, group life 
insurance in force had just passed the 
$2 billion mark, and annual group pre- 
miums were $113 million. 


Northwestern Life: has released their 
sales for the first three quarters of this 
year. A 32 per cent increase in first-year 
premiums was reported over the same 
period in 1953. Total assets of the com- 
pany increased 12 per cent for a total of 
$4,725,083. Insurance in force is also up 
12 per cent from a year ago for a total 
of $41,294,417. Actual net gain from op- 
erations was 57 per cent over 1953’s three- 
quarter mark. Total life insurance writ- 
ten, issued and paid for was $7,819,481] 
for the third quarter which was 190 per 
cent more than the same period last year. 
Reserves for the benefit of life policy- 
holders was increased 14 per cent com- 
pared to 1953’s same period for a total of 
$3,309,610. Claim reserves for the benefit 
of A & H policyholders increased 14 per 
cent for a total of $101,454. Total liabili- 
ties are $4,150,536, leaving total capital 
and surplus of $574,547. 


(Continued on the next page) 





policy changes 


Aetna Life: has announced a new policy 
designed to provide a monthly retirement 
income at a lower premium which stipu- 
lates a $10 monthly payment for each 
$1000 of insurance, starting at age 55, 60, 
65 or 70 and continuing for a guaranteed 
period of 5 years and as long thereafter 
as the policyholder lives. The new policy 
which is offered on the non-participating 
plan is available for both individual life 
insurance programs and for use with pen- 
sion trust retirement income plans for 
businesses. 


A new policy that provides retirement 
income for pension trust programs on a 
fixed cost basis has been released and it 
can be written to mature at age 55, 60, 
65 or 76, when $10 monthly payments on 
each $1000 of in.urance begin, continuing 
for a guaranteed period of 5 years and as 
long reafter as the policyholder lives. 
The policy may be used for individual 
life insurance programs as well as pension 
trust plans. 


American United: has a $25,000 Execu- 
tive Special—paid-up at 95. The policy 
will be issued down to a half-unit of $12,- 
500, and may be sold on a rated basis. 
It is issued at ages 0-65. An extra, “per- 
sistency dividend” favors continuing poli- 
cyholders. 


Business Men's Assurance: Stockholders 
have approved a 20 for 1 split in the cap- 
ital shares to be accomplished by a change 
in par value from $100 to $10 and pay- 
ment of a 100 per cent stock dividend. 
As a result of this revision, capital will 
comprise 800,000 shares, par value $10. 


Central Standard: has a preferred whole 
life, minimum $10,000, a Progressive Es- 
tate plan for juveniles, and a new paid- 
up at 85 policy. 

The new Preferred Whole Life policy 
is issued in amounts of $10,000 or more 
and has an annual rate of $20.52 per thou- 
sand at age 35. The premium waiver, 
double indemnity, family income and 
income protector may be issued on this 


policy. 


Confederation Life: An increased divi- 
dend scale effective January 1, 1955 has 
been announced. ‘This applies to all 
plans and series of plans written except 
for two specialty plans in the juvenile 
area. On an average, the increase in divi- 
dend scale amounts to just over 11 per 
cent. 


Connecticut General: has liberalized its 
aviation underwriting practices. Some ex- 
tras have been reduced, and extras elimi- 
nated in other cases. Terms will now be 
available to pilots and air crews. The 
company has also introduced a new acci- 
dent and health policy guaranteeing a 
monthly income during disability to age 
65. It is non-cancellable and guaranteed 
renewable to that age. The new policy, 
Dual Disability 65, will pay double the 
monthly long term income for the first 
two years of disability after 90 davs. 


Equitable of New. York: has increased its 
dividend scale for 1955 and will allow 
214% iriterest on withdrawable settle- 
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ment option funds, 3% on all other op- 
tions and dividend accumulations. 


Fidelity Mutual: has a new pension trust 
policy providing both term insurance to 
the retirement date and a deferred an- 
nuity—and either part may be _ issued 
separately. Premium rates are guaranteed 
for the life of the policy. 

A new dividend scale which is about 
10% greater on the average than that for 
1954 has been announced. The current 
dividend scale will be continued in 1955 
for issues prior to 1939. Interest on pro- 
ceeds left with the company and on ac- 
cumulations will be 3%. 


Guardian of New York: is issuing a 
major-medical expense policy guaranteed 
renewable for lifetime of insured and his 
spouse. The policy is issued on an indi- 
vidual or a family basis. 


Government Employees Life: has raised 
the capital from $200,000 to $300,000 by 
increase in par value of shares from $1 
to $1.50 each. 


Guardian of New York: is continuing 
its dividend scale for 1955, with the ex- 
ception that settlement dividends are pay- 
able on life and endowment policies after 
15 years on death, maturity, the policies’ 
becoming paid up, and surrender. On set- 
tlement options and accumulations, 3% 
interest will be allowed. For accident and 
health policies, first year dividends will 
again be 10% of the annual premium, 
with some exceptions. Second and third 
year dividends will range from 10% to 
207. 


John Hancock: The dividend scale which 
was adopted for current issues in the 
spring of 1954 is continuing and in addi- 
tion the scales applicable to earlier edi- 
tions are being improved. The same in- 
terest rates are still in existence. 


Jefferson Standard: has announced a 
new policy identified as the G(uaranteed) 
L(ow) C(ost) Special which is non-par 
paid-up at 85, minimum $10,000. 

The reduction of rates on all regular 
term plans has been announced. 


Massachusetts Mutual: has increased its 
dividend scale for 1955. Dividend ac- 
cumulations and settlement option funds 
will receive interest at the rate of 314 per 
cent. 


Midland Mutual: An increased dividend 
scale will be in effect in 1955 on C.S.O. 
and earlier issues. Interest will be at 
314 per cent on accumulations, 234 per 
cent on premium deposit funds, and 3 
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omega of the life in- 
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The Life Insurance Reports, 
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mended Life Companies are 
used by all successful life men. 











per cent on proceeds held under supple. 
mentary contracts not involving life con- 
tingencies. 


Midiand National: A new sub-standard 
accident and sickness program is now in 
effect. 


Mutual Benefit Life: has adjusted its 
dividend scale, with some increases and 
some decreases, for both American Fx- 
perience and CSO policies. Interest on 
accumulations and_ settlement options 
funds remains unchanged. 


Mutual of New York: The dividend scale 
for 1955 has been increased subject to 
final ratification in January. Supple- 
mentary contracts will receive 3.15 per 
cent interest, while accumulations will re- 
ceive 3 per cent. A first dividend of 5 
per cent of annual premium on accident 
and sickness policies issued in 1953 and 
a second dividend of 714 per cent on 
policies issued in 1952 have been an- 
nounced. 


National of Vermont: The current divi- 
dend scale will continue during 1955. 
The accidental death maximum has been 
raised from $50,000 to $100,000. There 
have also been hikes in term limits, in 
some instances to $150,000. 

A substantial reduction in most cate- 
gories has been made in the extra pre- 
miums charged for civilian aviation. 


National Service: will pay regular divi- 
dends next year which will amount to 
$200,000,000. 7 


Northwestern Mutual: The 1955 divi- 
dend scale is being increased 17.3% over 
the 1954 scale. The company attributes 
the increase particularly to savings in 
mortality. 


Occidental: Two new participating poli- 
cies have been added to the rate book— 
10 and 20 payment life. 


Penn Mutual Life, The: The board of 
trustees increased the 1955 dividend award 
to policyholders by $2,400,000 over that 
of last year. Improved mortality and a 
better average net interest rate earned 
on investments caused the higher scale. 
All 1955 dividends will be higher for all 
plans and ages for policies based on the 
Commissioners Standard Ordinary table 
than they would have been if the 1954 
basis were continued. Policies under the 
American Experience table also shared 
in the improved mortality. 


State Mutual: The dividend scale for 
1955 will be increased on certain policies 
issued at current rates. Primarily af- 
fected are limited payment life policies 
requiring less than 15 premiums, paid-up 


.life policies, paid-up endowment policies 


and paid-up additions. The company has 
increased its maximum retention limits 
from $125,000 to $175,000 at ages 20-50 
on most life and endowment plans, and 
has made other substantial increases in 
limits. 


Union Mutual: The sixth dividend scale 
increase in nine years has been an- 
nounced and the boost, averaging 12% 
becomes effective January 1, 1955. 


U. S. Government: will pay regular divi- 
dends next year on its life insurance and 
the dividend will amount to $26,000,000. 
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BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“MATURE ECONOMY” REVISITED. De- 
spite boom and bust, inflation and 
deflation, prosperity and depression, 
America in the past one hundred 
fifty years has compiled a spectac- 
ular record of economic achievement. 
Despite year-to-year fluctuations, 
America is (as are our good neigh- 
bors on the north and south) a land 
of opportunity for businessmen of 
ideas, courage, far-sightedness. In 
this excitingly creative atmosphere, 
competition thrives and skill is re- 
warded. 

The dawn of 1955 reveals a host 
of new industries, new ways of doing 
things, new and broadened markets. 
Actually, the technological revolu- 
tion has not yet happened, the tech- 
nological miracle has not yet come 
to pass. Our golden age is still 
ahead. We are on the threshold. 


ATOMIC ENERGY, RARE METALS. In 
respect to commercial applications 
of making something new out of 
something old simply by rearranging 
its innards, the atom is here to stay. 
In fact, some two thousand com- 
panies are busy right now figuring 
what they might conceivably do in 
the fields of fancy-name raw ma- 
terials, nuclear power plants and 
controlled radiation. Among the 
high priced projects in the works at 
present are studies which, in general, 
may lead to new ways of generating 
electricity, aiding medicine, improv- 
ing agriculture, and speeding up 
manufacturing and processing opera- 
tions. Often a commercial sideline 
of such staid old industries as elec- 
tronics and television, atomic science 
is being nurtured with big budgets 
and expensive technical personnel. 
Those already in this endeavor, as 


For January, 1955 


well as newcomers with money who 
are showing up every day, are pre- 
paring now—none too soon, they 
feel—for an Atomic Year. 








To SELL LIFE INSURANCE the easy 
way in 1955, “install a few salary 
allotment franchises,” says Jack 
Stacey, Junior, young production 
star of Marsh & McLennan, Chicago. 
“Find out who the top man is, the 
man who can say ‘yes’ to your idea. 
Tell him: 

““Do your employees know what 
you're doing for them? Are they 
aware of the extent of their fringe 
benefits? When we talk with them 
about buying permanent life insur- 
ance in convenient monthly install- 
ments, we explain their present 
group and Social Security benefits. 
You get the same credit for offering 
this salary allotment plan as you'd 
get for giving them another group 


plan. The kind of employee who 
buys is the kind of employee you 
wish to keep. You'd be willing to 
make a deduction on his authoriza- 
tion, wouldn’t you?’ ” 

An underwriter only nine years, 
Mr. Stacey, age thirty-three, has 
already sold upwards of nine million 
dollars of life insurance. All of it is 
salary allotment, ninety percent of 
it in permanent forms, and all of it 
is in $5,000 or $10,000 ariounts for 
underinsured breadwinners. 

Mr. Stacey learned about being 
in the right place at the right time 
while piloting night fighters for the 
United States Navy. He says: “In 
life underwriting, salary allotment is 
the most efficient method of doing a 
vitally needed service job. I’m sold 
on it. I should be. It encouraged 
me to stick to the insurance busi- 
ness.” 


PACKAGING. To sum up fifty years 
of merchandising: The corner gro- 
cery store is no longer called an 
“emporium.” The glass bell has 
been lifted, for keeps, from the tradi- 
tional wheel of American cheddar 
cheese. Nowadays, pins and har- 
nesses, wood screws and dining room 
suites are shipped, stored, labeled, 
packaged and tagged in accordance 
with the desire for faster, more in- 
formative selling techniques. This 
is the year of plastic bottles, trans- 
parent film wraps (even for rad- 
ishes), low pressure cans and valves 
(for aerosol and foam products), 
foil-laminated board cartons (for 
“brown and serve” rolls) corrugated 
cases lined with plastic sheets (for 
lard), and water-resistant fiberboard 
containers (for lettuce). Art and 
science are combining their skills in 
1955, a Packaging Year. 
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publications 


Pension Planning: Experience and 
Trends by Walter J. Couper and 
Roger Vaughan 

This monograph sets forth the 
record of prevailing pension prac- 
tices from analysis of the pension 
plans of over five hundred companies 
with more than 3% million partici- 
pating employees. 

The authors evaluate various basic 
policies and alternative plan provi- 
sions, trace and appraise current 
trends, and explore in non-technical 
language the factors that must be 
weighed in reaching decisions about 
the adoption or revision of pension 
plans. It is planned to provide an 
up-to-date and comprehensive refer- 
ence work providing a working 
knowledge of the intricacies of pen- 
sion planning for both practitioners 
and students in the pension field. 

245 pages; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, New York. 


The Methods Used by Life Insurance 
Companies in Allocating Income and 
Expenses 

This, the third of a series of re- 
ports, prepared by deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance Adelbert G. 
Straub, Jr., of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, analyzes the im- 
portant findings as to the methods 
followed by insurers and presents 
conclusions drawn from the depart- 
ment’s study which culminated in the 
promulgation of Regulation 33, “Re- 
porting and Allocating of Income 
and Expenses of Life Insurers.” 

The report emphasizes that suit- 
able allocation standards are essen- 
tial to supervisory officials in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 
However, it is noted that the many 
variations in company practices and 
size and the difference in types of 
services rendered to policyholders, 
preclude the establishment of a 
single yardstick. 
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The three reports are designed to 
offer a comprehensive insight into 
the nature of the reporting and allo- 
cation problems of life insurance 
companies. The first report, issued 
in the spring of 1953, was based on 
responses to the first section of a 
three-part questionnaire and covered 
the assignment of expenses, taxes 
and certain items to exhibits and line 
items of the annual statement. The 
second contained case studies of allo- 
cation methods followed by leading 
companies throughout the country. 

The third report is priced at $1.25, 
while the second report may be ob- 
tained for $1.50. Published by the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, 61 Broadway, New York, 
a 


Business Life Insurance 
Corporation Life Insurance 
Partnership Life Insurance 
Sole Proprietorship Life Insurance 
These are small pamphlets giving 
a summary of information on the 
various types of life insurance. 
They cover such matter as the type 
of insurance, the purpose of its cov- 
erage, the hazards which exist, and 
the benefits paid. 
A Business Service Bulletin of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. Available from the De- 


partment of Commerce, Washington 
ae, ©. C. 


Risk Appraisal by Harry W. Ding- 
man 

This is the second and completely 
revised edition of an authoritative 
text on the selection of risk for per- 
sonal insurance. Companies, pro- 
ducers, general agents, managers, 
brokers and in fact all progressive 
underwriters will find it a means of 
obtaining practical authoritative help 
in the handling of all risks, espe- 
cially borderline cases. 

Progressive underwriters eager to 
re-examine current practices in the 





light of advances in medicine, indus. 
try and public health will find a 
wealth of needed information at their 
fingertips in the new book. New 
chapters appear on aviation, military 
and the recently published impair- 
ment study of the 1935-1950 experi- 
ence of twenty-seven large compa- 
nies. Topics like group insurance and 
hospitalization have received ampli- 
fied discussion to reflect current con- 
ditions. The completely revised edi- 
tion contains a whole new approach 
to all of the factors affecting health 
and longevity. 

The book is written in a style 
which handles the difficult and tech- 
nical subject in an easy to under- 
stand, terse, logical, yet humorous 
manner. Points are made very clear 
with a minimum of words. 

800 pages; 47 chapters; single 
copy $12.50 with reductions jor 
quantities. Published by the Na- 
tional Underwriter Co., 420 East 4th 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Telephone Tickler for Insurance Men, 
1955 Edition 

This new edition, applying to all 
types of insurance, contains names, 
addresses and phone numbers of 
companies handling such insurance. 
It is a handy reference for anyone 
in the insurance business in the New 
York metropolitan area. 

328 pages; $.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Weekly Underwriter, 
116 John Street, New York 338, 
N.Y. 


Medical Handbook: A somewhat 
specialized booklet entitled Claims 
Medical Manual* is designed to 
“help to fill the vacancy between lay 
and medical understanding of injury 
and disease.” The booklet helps to 
give some background in lay judging 
of disability and hospital claims, etc. 
After a discussion of anatomy, diag- 
nostic aids are surveyed, and certain 
disabilities discussed. The book 
closes with an outline of the medical 
report from the claims examiner's 
viewpoint, a glossary of medical 
terms, and a glossary of common 
parts of medical words. 


* Claims Medical Manual, Packard Thurber, 
M.D., Packard Thurber, Jr., M.D., and Willard 
I. Nesson, M.D. Pacific Books, Palo Alito, 
California, 72 pages, $2. 
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AMERICAN INVESTORS Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
100% Stock Dividend 


At a called stockholder’s meeting in the home offices 
of the company, December 8, a 100% stock dividend 
was declared to stockholders of record December 31, 
1954. This stock dividend marks the second time in the 
history of the six-year-old company that a stock dividend 


has been declared. A 300% dividend was declared in 
1951. 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION of Railway 


Employees, Chicago, Illinois 
New President Elected 


Earl T. DeMoe has been elected president following 
the retirement of Arthur J. Lindsley. Mr. DeMoe, who 
came to the Association in 1928, has been a director of 
the association’s sales activity for the past several years 
and was one of the motivating forces in the entry into 
the group field. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Grant Deceased 


W. T. Grant, chairman of the board and founder of 
this company, died suddenly November 29 on the eve 
of his 76th birthday. He was a former president of the 
American Life Convention. 


Increases Capital 

Stockholders of the company have approved a 20 for 
1 split in the capital shares to be accomplished by a 
change in par value from $100 to $10 and payment of a 


100% stock dividend. As a result of this revision, 
capital will comprise 800,000 shares, par value $10. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company 
of America, East Orange, New Jersey 


Pays Quarterly Stockholders Dividend 


The board of directors of this company declared a 
quarterly dividend of 15¢ per share payable December 
15, 1954 to stockholders of record December 3, 1954. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Liberalizes Overseas Underwriting 


Many Americans who plan to live in or travel to 
principal cities abroad can now get life insurance at no 
extra charge from this company. The change in under- 
writing practices does not include areas of the world 
where there is “armed conflict or extreme political un- 
rest.” } 


EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Elects Treasurer 


Moe Becker has been elected treasurer of the com- 
pany to succeed Morris Umans who had resigned due 
to illness. Mr. Becker is president of Keel Manufactur- 
ing Company, president of Memory Lane Ltd. of Can- 
ada, president of Bickford Lithograph Ltd. of Canada, 
and secretary, treasurer of Williamsburg Publishing 
Company. 


FIRST NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Company Licensed 


This company was licensed by the Michigan Insur- 
ance Department on November 12 with $300,000 of 
initial capital and $75,000 contributed surplus. The 
usual forms of ordinary and industrial life and accident 
and health insurance will be written. Officers are: 
President, Carleton C. Patterson; executive vice-presi- 
dent, Lawrence L. Williams; vice-president, Bernard 
Lieberman; secretary, Lewis A. Smith; and treasurer, 


Louis H. Schimmel. 


FARM BUREAU LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


New Regional Office 

The three Farm Bureau Insurance Companies have 
selected Syracuse, N. Y., as the location of their Up- 
state New York regional office, to service some 125,000 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of Opportunity 


A COMPANY IS KNOWN 
BY THE MEN IT KEEPS 


The full strength of a life insurance com- 
pany is not measured in terms of dollars 
alone. One of the real assets of any com- 
pany is its agency force, and we are par- 
ticularly proud of the great force of men 
who represent this company in the Field. 


Many of them are members of our Old 
Guard with fifteen years or more of service. 
All our Managers and all others in super- 
visory positions were promoted from our 
own ranks. All our men are carefully se- 
lected, thoroughly trained, full-time Shield 
Men, dedicated to the highest standards 
of selling and service. 






THE. 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


Programming is O. K. for some 
agents, and many of ours, but more 
than 75% of our Apps come from one 
of eight unusual Union .Life package 
sales, designed especially for effi- 
cient, one-interview selling to qualified 


The packages are colorfully illustrated . . . 
easy to use ... foolproof, with built-in rates, 
one signature application, binding receipt, 
bank draft authorization and blank check. No 
wonder our men are making more money than 
ever before . .. they have sales equipment 
second to none on all phases of needs selling. 
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policies in force in thirty-two counties. It will be staffed 
by about two hundred persons. Premium income from 
the region for 1954 is expected to top $8,600,000. Two 
hundred fifty agents and fifty field claimsmen already 
living in the area will report through the new unit. 













GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 





Simplifies Group Beneficiary Changes 






The company has simplified procedures with respect 
to group insurance certificates. Henceforth, certificate 
holders who want to change their name or beneficiary 
on a group certificate will no longer need to send the 
certificate to the home office. A simple new change of 
beneficiary or change of name form has been prepared 
which, when filled out by the certificate holder, will 
speed the entire procedure through to completion. 












GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES LIFE Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Increases Capital 





At a special meeting of stockholders on October 29, 
1954, capital was raised from $200,000 to $300,000 by 
increase in par value of shares from $1.00 to $1.50 each, 
effective November 29. 







GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 





Declares Stockholders Dividend 


The Directors of the company declared “a quarterly 
dividend of forty cents per share payable December 10 
to stockholders of record on December 1, 1954. 







GUARDIAN LIFE Ins. Co. of America 
New York, New York 







Non-Can Major Medical Policy 





Starting January 1, a major medical expense policy 
that is guaranteed renewable for the lifetime of the in- 
sured and his spouse will be issued in most states by this 
company. Benefits of $7,500 above the deductible are 
provided for each covered person for each sickness or 
injury ; except that, after age 65, the total benefit limit 
is $7,500 for each covered person. The deductible will 
vary with income in the year preceding the date of the 
claim and will range from $250 for incomes up to $10,- 
000, to a maximum of $1,000 in the top income class. 

The policy is available on an individual or a family 
basis. Premium rates depend on the age of the applicant 
at time of issue, and the premiums for family coverage 
are the same whether or not there are any children and 
regardless of the number of children covered; all new 
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born children are automatically covered from birth with 
no increase in premium. 

Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, 
quarterly or monthly. The company reserves the right 
to change premiums, but any change must apply to an 
entire class of policies, not to an individual alone. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Board Meetings to Travel 


A new regional meeting policy has been established 
by the board of directors of this company. Future 
quarterly meetings, with the exception of the annual 
meeting each February, will be held in key cities 
throughout the six southeastern states in which the 
company operates. The May, 1955, meeting will be 
held in Tampa, Fla. Board members were told by the 
president that the new policy offers opportunities for 
directors to become better acquainted with the sales and 
investment potential of their territory. 


INTERSTATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
New Company 


Sponsored by the Motor Finance Corporation of New 
Jersey, this company, was licensed November 5 with 
$200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. Operations, it 
is expected, will be confined to the credit life field and 
its official staff will be similar to that of Interstate 
Insurance Company, another controlled affiliate, which 
writes property insurance coverages on financed auto- 
mobiles. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Opens Group Claims Field Office 


To handle a growing concentration of group insur- 
ance cases in the New Jersey area, this company has 
announced the opening of a new group claims field office 
in Jersey City. The new office will provide group A. & 
H. claims service for policyholders in the State of New 
Jersey. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Liberalizes Non-medical Rules 


The company has liberalized its non-medical rules. 
Heretofore only male risks could be written in the 
amount of $10,000 up to age 40 inclusive. The liberal- 
ization of the non-medical rules permits the writing of 
female risks on the same basis. The non-medical limita- 
tion from ages 41 to 45 inclusive will be $2500 for both 
males and females. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE Company 
of America, Newark, N. J. 
Plans New Western Home Office 


Plans have been announced for a $1,700,000 addition 
to the company’s western home office building on Wil- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


. . . rewarding reading for the insurance 





solicitor and a necessary part of every 
agency. Concise, authoritative reporting 
on weekly developments keeps you up 

to date. All significant insurance news 
items covered in a few words—5 to 10 
minutes reading time. This weekly news 
letter saves tedious searching through 
your daily paper . . . sifts all the news 
. .. and assigns each item its proper 


relative importance. 


Handsome binders (priced at $2.00) keep them at 


your fingertips for ready reference. 


$15.00 a year for F & C edition 


"ANY, ING. 


73 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, NY 
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shire Boulevard in the Miracle Mile. The new wing 
will accommodate the continued rapid expansion of 
business throughout the eleven western states and 
Hawaii. 
SHENANDOAH LIFE Insurance Company 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Wins in District Court 

Shenandoah Life’s court fight to force the super- 
intendent of insurance of the District of Columbia to 
renew its license to do business in the District has 
brought a victory for the company in the United States 
District Court. Superintendent Alfred F. Jordan had 
refused to renew the license, asserting that the Shenan- 
doah had violated a District insurance law because of 
group insurance activities. The point at issue was really 
whether the Shenandoah could legally underwrite group 


‘insurance where 75% of the members of Federal gov- 


ernment employe associations enrolled, or whether 75% 
of each individual association must sign up in order to 
secure coverage for the group. The company maintained 
the former, the department the latter. 


TEXAS PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company 
Galveston, Texas 
Elects Executive Vice-President 

Vice president and secretary R. L. Wallace was 
elected executive vice president at the regular quarterly 
meeting of the board of directors on November 12th. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 
Hartford, Connecticut 
To Amend Charter 


The directors of the company have authorized the 
presentation to the incoming session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly, which opens in January, 1955, of a 
proposed amendment to the company’s charter authoriz- 
ing it to fix the par value of its shares at a figure lower 
than $100 for each share, and to increase its capital to 
an amount in excess of $50,000,000. No decision has 
been reached as to what provision the proposed charter 
amendment would contain with reference to the mini- 
mum allowable par value of the shares of stock. 

The directors also declared the regular $3.50 quar- 
terly dividend and an extra of $5.00, making the total 
for the year $19. In 1953 the company paid $14 reg- 
ular and a $3 extra, for a total of $17. Both the extra 
and regular were paid December 13 on stock of record 
November 30. 


UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 
Packaged-Selling of Group Plans 

“Sales-Robot,” a self-service underwriting kit, de- 
signed to simplify group insurance selling, is now being 
distributed to the insurance field via general agents of 
the company. Several years in the making, the kit 
represents a wealth of experience and exhaustive studies 
boiled down into “pre-prepared” group plans and selling 
tools. The Robot is planned to enable anyone in the 
insurance world to “plan, sell, underwrite and bin«” 
most prospective group cases in record time since tlie 
necessity for initial home office inquiries is eliminated, 
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a) ( COMPLETE INDEX | 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIAL Character Sensing Clyde C. Heasly, Jr. 
The Coffee Break ....... 
Bug-eyed Monsters, The ......sesceeesceeesceceeceeecceees --Oct. 13 Date Processing Equipment—A. EB. Feige 
Competition on Cost noo pei Sino am 0.610 0:6:0:4.0:40.0:0.00.6006000 000.008 J 13 Examination of Companies—William J. Davey 
— —— Faster Claim Adjustment .......... 
Insurance and Mutual Funds How to Allocate Time—Guy Fergason 


os 1 How to Improve Letter Writing—Guy Fergason 
er- It's a Puzzlement . How to Simplify the Work—Guy Fergason 
Leading Companies eens one How to Supervise—Guy Fergason 
to Real Dilemma, . How to Train Employees—Guy Fergason 
Straitjacket or License .. How to Use the Otic ce Analysis—Guy Fergason 
las Twenty Year Net Costs The Interests of Accountants—Rk. W. Henderson 
tes Keep Your Secretary Happy .......+++++- Cia e eine betes wean 
: MANAGEMENT & GENERAL Magic of Numbers, ‘The 
iad Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 
Accident and Health Statistics—Ben J. Helphand . Office Equipment Directory 
an- Managers Meet Open Shelf Filing—Patricia Haneline 
Breaking the Age Barrier—Karl W. Anderson Premium Billing—G. A. Ecklund 
of Coinsurance in Social Insurance—S, Gwyn Dulaney . Univae Programming—Geo. W. Boyd 
lly meres ed Se — re 
uy onserving the Human e Value— uebner 
. Funding a Pension Program—Wm., J. SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
up Government’s Role, The—Ray D. Murphy .... 





A t—H. A. Gilliam 
Ov- Institute of Home Office Underwriters . a Mg kb 


Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.1 
ae Insurance Regulatory Statutes—Buist M. Anderson ct. Buying Life Insurance—Arwood Henderson 
1% Internal Review Code of 1954, The—Meyer M. Goldstein .. ° C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American Colleye 
Investment Portfolio, The—R. B. Patrick ..... Sept Part C—Law, Trusts, and Taxes ......July 61, Aug. 57, Sept. 
to Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge (monthly) Jan. Part D—Finance ; Oct. 57, ser. 


Life Insurance Investments—Churchill -— -} 
led May 18, July 25, Aug. 
Life Insurance Investments—James J. O’Leary J 
New Mortgage Market, The—George Warnecke 
New Tax Law Quiz Ja 
Non-Cancellable Trends and Outlooks—Richard H. Morse .. 
Philosophy of Health Insurance, A—Jarvis Farley 
Physician and Accident Prevention, The— 


Part E—Life U nderwriting 
Controlled Selling—Lonise Mercier, C.L.U. 
Four Motors of Success—Hugh S. Bell, C.L.U. 
How Far Can a Frog Jump—Guy D. Doud 
Life Insurance Serves Business—Eugene P. Walsh 
Market for Insurance, The—James J. Hubbard 
Selling Isn’t Enough—Norman T. Carson 


George M. Wheatley, M.D. 
Power and Persuasion—-Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchinson MISCELLANEOUS 
ze Social Security—A. L. a a ig 
vas The Right of Discontinuance—J. Foliman, Jr. x Accident and Health Developments ... 
rly Tax Revision Bill—Meyer M. wolastein TERR Pare Aug. Company Developments 


Today’s' Challenges—Noel S. Baker ...........cccccccccccees Nov. 
Underwriting Surplus Lines—Zarl M. MacRae 


OFFICE METHODS 


All-Transistor Calculator—I.B.M. 
An Approach to Electronics—R. D. Dotts 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason 


Conventions Ahead 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Letters to the Editors 

Life Sales 

Miscellany 

New Directors 

New Publications 
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Booklet Reports on Companies 77 
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FRIEND 
FOR LIFE 


OCCIDENTAL’S 5 Year Renewable and Convertible 
Term policy has a knack of making friends with 
the people it insures, and keeping them — for life! 





It wears well... Renewable each 5 years to age 64 
for those who want protection only . .. Convertible 
to age 65 for those who later plan to build cash 
values in their insurance. It will do either —or 
both — without further evidence of insurability. 


It adapts well... Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premium, Double Indemnity — in fact, most of our 
popular standard riders — can be added to it. Can 
be written sub-standard, too. 


And each time it renews, and when it converts, it 
pays you a new commission. You'll find it pleas- 
antly profitable to be on friendly terms with this 
friendly term policy. See your Occidental office 
today for full details. 


“A Star in the West...” 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


**WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 





A New England Mutual General Agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS abou 


a 


the attractive features of our 


new ten-year level term rider 








What kind of prospect will benefit most fron this 
’ ; . Extra-Protection Rider? 
Setting the pace with a large personal production, 
David Marks, C.L.U. of New York City, leads one of 


“Anyone who needs more life insurance of a pern 
the Company’s top general agencies. He is a life and 


nature, but can afford only a small current o tlay. 
qualifying member of the Million Dollar Round Table This rider will add 50%, 100%, or 150% mo : in. 

and is prominently identified with many other leading . . 
sig ras surance to the face amount of his permanent | icy, 
national and local life insurance organizations. ms : MS : 
He'll pay 9% to 30% less than if he’d bought : 
policy separately. And here’s another feature 
can convert to permanent insurance, at the fu 

amount, anytime within the 10 years.” 


nent 


erm 


he 





face 


What?’s the deal on conversion? 


“To convert as of the original date of the poli: », he 
merely pays the difference in reserves — no intrest. 
This, of course, keeps the premium at the younger 
age rate. He can also convert at the attained age if he 
wants to. No medical examination is required in cither 
case. Our agents find this rider creates a term business 
of very high quality.” 


How do the figures look? 


a 


Here’s a table which shows how much can be saved 
in buying $10,000 of term insurance with our !xtra- 
Protection Rider as compared with buying this 
amount separately under our regular 10-year term 
contract. 


Insured’s Extra-Protection Average Net Extra-Prote t 
Present Term Rider Payment Term Ride: > 
Age Premium 10-Year Term Policy* Differen' 


- 
| 


{ 
25 37.40 53.70 | 30% le 
| 35 59.00 77.70 24% le 
| 45 | 119.40 138.90 14% le 
55 261.20 287.90 9% le 
= eae edinitce guarantees but os paond on 1955 dividend soit 


Our nearest general agency will be glad to givi you 
further details. 


me NEW ENGLAND €3 MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 





THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERIC A—1835 





